


LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


‘Small minds’ 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I wish to express my opinion 
on a new State regulation. The 
regulation prescribing how many 
square feet a dwelling should have 
should be immediately stricken 
from the books by the Secretary. 
To me it seems an unseemly inva- 
sion of privacy written by the same 
type of small minds that worry 
over the size of offices. It contrib- 
utes nothing to diplomacy and is 
not the sort of thing the Depart- 
ment should be concerned with, or 
has the right to be concerned with. 
Whoever was involved with creat- 
ing this regulation ought to be 
fired. That would probably ease 
any housing problems that exist 
immensely. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD P. TRADER 
FSO-6 


Our ex-employees in Vietnam 
BANGKOK 


DEAR SIR: 

This is a partial reply [the 
NEWSLETTER did not receive this 
communication until recently] to 
Nguyen Hai Son’s letter in the 
NEWSLETTER (August-September). 
I want him, and others, to know 
that the U.S. Government has not 
forgotten former foreign national 
employees of the U.S. Government 
who are still in Vietnam. We in the 
consular section of the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bangkok opened a special 
unit in late August to try to speed 
up the handling of Vietnamese 
immigration cases. At that time, 
there was a backlog of 8,000 Viet- 
namese cases to be reviewed, with 
a similar backlog in congressional 
and public correspondence. 
Nevertheless, one of the first 
things we did was to begin trying 
to help our former foreign national 
colleagues in Vietnam. We have 


received letters from some of 
them, asking for help in emigrating 
to the United States, and we are 
doing our utmost to assist them. 
Everyone should be aware, 
however, that U.S. immigration 
law is quite specific about this 
particular category of potential 
immigrants. The law stipulates that 
several criteria must be met, one of 
which is at least 15 years of U.S. 
Government service. Nevertheless, 
we will carefully consider every 
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case that we receive to see what, if 
anything, can be done to help 
former employees, after we con- 
firm previous U.S. Government 
employment. 

We hope that knowing of the 
existence of this effort to assist 
former employees will be of some 
consolation to Mr. Son and others. 


Sincerely, 
J. ANTHONY ALLITTO 
Consul @ 


‘*Yes, ma’am, I’m from GSO. Now on that work order you sent over about the problem 


you’re having with the ants?’’ 
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THE COVER—“Tie a yellow 
ribbon ‘round the old oak 
tree.” You may remember a 
song by that title, but now 
it’s catching on as a symbol 
of support for the American 
hostages in Iran. The tree in 
the photograph is near the 
Department's C Street en- 
trance. More inside. (Photo 
by Donna Gigliotti) 





MIDDLE EAST REPORT 


Foreign Service people show solidarity with hostages 


Colleagues at overseas posts pray, petition, write 


HE WORD has been going out 

emphatically from 282 Foreign 
Service posts around the world—a 
message to the U.S. hostages in 
Tehran that concern for them is im- 
planted high in the consciousness of 
the men and women who are their 
colleagues. The latter are proving this 
in a number of ways, post by post. A 
NEWSLETTER roundup has turned up 
these examples: 

In Madrid, some 500 Americans, 
Spaniards and diplomats of more than 
50 nations gathered in a downtown 
church to show their support and to 
offer prayers. The interfaith service, 
organized by the American commu- 
nity, featured remarks by U.S. Am- 
bassador Terence A. Todman and 
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representatives of the Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish and Moslem faiths. 
Spanish government officials from the 
ministry of foreign affairs and Con- 
gress were present. A high point in 
the ceremony was the lighting of 50 
candles by U.S. embassy officers, 
employees and family members, each 
signifying a hostage held by Iranian 
militants since November 4. Ambas- 
sador Todman characterized the tak- 
ing of hostages as ‘‘intolerable’’ and 
said it created ‘‘a situation of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity which threatens 
the safety and well-being of all of us 
who are called on to represent our 
country in whatever capacity in 
another land.’’ He closed his remarks 
by asking the worshippers to pray 


TEGUCIGALPA—The archbishop of 
Honduras at a prayer service at the 
U.S. embassy. 


‘*for the authorities and the good 
people of Iran to get hold of their so- 
ciety and return it to the path of sanity 
and peaceful relations with other na- 
tions.”’ 


Similar services, many or- 
ganized by chapters of the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA), 
were held at Foreign Service posts in, 
among other places, Caracas, 
Nairobi, San Jose, Kingston, Lagos, 
Vienna, Munich, Rome, Tokyo, Lon- 
don, Athens, Bucharest, Paris, Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Tegucigalpa, Man- 
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ila, Florence (where church bells 
were rung widely in the area), Col- 
ombo, Gaborone, Oslo, Kinshasa, 
Hamilton, Brasilia, Geneva, Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Kath- 
mandu, Mexico City, Warsaw, 
Dakar, Tunis, Accra, Budapest and 
Brussels. 

In Ougadougou, as a sign of con- 
cern and support for the hostages, 
many of the staffers have taken to 
wearing a square cloth patch that dis- 
plays a white ‘‘T’’ (for Tehran). 
Foreign Service nationals, diplomats 
of other nations and some citizens of 
Upper Volta are also wearing the 
symbol. 

In La Paz, daily press releases 
are being distributed to Bolivian 
press, radio and TV stations under a 


special logo entitled ‘‘Hostages in 


%? 


Iran,’’ with the number of days of 
confinement printed in the right-hand 
corner. 


In New Delhi, employees of the 
U.S. mission sent this telegram to the 
Iranian embassy in Washington: **To 
the Iranian people: [We] unanimously 
join the American people in asking 
that the hostages be freed im- 
mediately.’’ Similar messages, many 
in the form of petitions, also went out 
from Belgrade (‘‘We. . . are angered 
by the continuing illegal and barbaric 
treatment meted out to our col- 
leagues. . . we are deeply worried 
about the almost certain psychological 
and probably physical damage which 
is likely to result from the prolonged 
physical restraints, isolation and 
harassment; we fully support the de- 
liberate, calm, restrained and meas- 
ured efforts by our Government to se- 
cure the release of our friends at 
Tehran. . .’’), Bogota, Beijing, 


BONN—Jeff M. Stancil rings bells of 
Stimson Memorial Chapel, in the U.S. 
embassy housing project. Bells have 
pealed daily since November 30 as a re- 
minder of U.S. hostages being held in 
Tehran. 
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Wearing the ‘‘T’’ in Ouagadougou. 


Dacca, Abidjan, Casablanca, Nouak- 
chott and Canberra. 

In Tunis, the post has organized 
a ‘‘write-in’’ campaign. In Ascuncion, 
the AFSA chapter issued a statement 
asserting “‘[We] strongly support the 
U.S. Government’s action in connec- 
tion with the intolerable situation 
faced by Americans being held hos- 
tage in our embassy in Tehran. We 
urge the Government not to give in 
to terroristic blackmail attempt. [We] 
request the Iranians to carry out the 
immediate unconditional release of 
the hostages, as demanded by hu- 
manitarian considerations and inter- 
national practice.’’ 


In Nicosia, responding to an ini- 
tiative by an AFSA representative, 
the Union of Members of the Foreign 
Service of the Republic of Cyprus 
sent this letter to the families of the 
American hostages: = SO 
Union. . . expresses its deep feelings 
of sympathy to the families of the 
American diplomatic personnel held 
[hostage] and it believes that the in- 
violability of diplomatic agents 
established since time immemorial 
should be fully respected in all coun- 
tries by all concerned.’’ A similar 
resolution was adopted and transmit- 
ted by the Quito Diplomatic Associa- 
tion and, in London, by the Diploma- 
tic Service Association—the United 
Kingdom’s AFSA counterpart. 

Khartoum was one of many 
places where a videotape, ‘‘Hos- 
tage,’’ was shown, and where staff 
members arranged discussions with 
groups of university students, politi- 
cal leaders and journalists. 


One of the hostages had been a 
member of the Sinai Field Mission 
when he went to Tehran on a tempor- 
ary duty assignment (he was sched- 
uled to return to the Sinai on 
November 29). His friends at the field 
mission sent flowers to the hostage’s 
family, with this message: ‘‘By the 
time you receive this [we] have high 
hopes that your son will have been 
released. . . All of his many friends 
here are hoping that the situation in 
Tehran will be resolved shortly and 
look forward to having him back with 
us again.”’ 
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WASHINGTON—Some of the children ceremony at the Lincoln Memorial. (Na- 
of the U.S. hostages of Iran, at a recent tional Park Service photo) 
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‘A Yellow Ribbon’ 


ENNE LAINGEN, wife of Bruce 

Laingen, one of the Americans in 
Tehran, was asked by a reporter how 
she has managed to hold up so well 
under the stress of the Iranian crisis, 
and whether she has any suggestions 
to pass along to others. 

‘‘I gave several suggestions,”’ 
said Mrs. Laingen, ‘‘and at the end of 
the conversation, I said: ‘And tie a 
yellow ribbon ’round the old oak 
tree,’ ’’ which Mrs. Laingen had al- 
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ready done, to signify support for the 
hostages. From that time, the gesture 
has spread like wildfire in this area. 
‘*Reston picked it up, then Loudon 
County, then Gaithersburg, then Co- 
lumbia,’’ said Mrs. Laingen. ‘Gail 
Carlson, an AID wife, really picked 
it up. She took charge of putting rib- 
bons on the trees at Chevy Chase Cir- 
cle and the embassies,’’ she said. 
‘*Just to let you know how far 
it’s gotten,’’ Mrs. Laingen continued, 


MIDDLE EAST REPORT 


(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


**I got a box from my cousin in 
California and, when I opened it, a 
yellow ribbon fell out with a note 
saying: ‘My deep faith continues . 
and I hope that when Bruce gets 
home, you’ll put this around you both 
and tie it extra tight.” ”’ 

Most of the trees outside the De- 
partment building—and even a few 
street lamps and police call boxes— 
have yellow ribbons streaming in the 
wind. 
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State is swamped with mail on behalf of hostages 


+s H MY GOD, it just hasn’t 

stopped,’’ said Sue Haufe, 
chief of the Correspondence Man- 
agement Division, in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, as she spotted three 
more bulging boxes of mail on the 
Iranian crisis. ‘‘We’ve been getting 
4,000 to 6,000 letters a week since 
November, when the crisis began,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And believe it or not, 
every letter gets an answer.’’ 

‘We get nearly all the White 
House mail on Iran,’’ said Paul Au- 
erswald, chief of the bureau’s Office 
of Public Communications. Harold 
Heilsnis, ‘‘team leader’’ in the corre- 
spondence division, said: ‘‘Usually 
about 30% to 40% of the mail we 
handle comes from the White House. 
But now it’s up to 85% because of all 
the mail on Iran.’ The White House 
gives the division a nine-day deadline 
for answering mail, which the staff 
has continued to meet in spite of the 
sudden flood of letters. 

The division recently resorted to 
using printed postcards in reply to 
some letters, instead of the usual in- 
dividual responses. ‘‘We’ve never 
used cards before, but we’ve gone to 
the cards to help us keep caught up,”’ 
said Ms. Haufe. ‘‘If the deluge dies 
down, we’ll go back to individual re- 
sponses,’’ she added. 

‘“We’re facing burnout,’’ said 
Suzanne Monti, one of the 13 staff 
members responsible for answering 
the letters. Although they’ve had help 
from other bureaus and offices, 
working with this daily landsiide of 
letters causes considerable strain, said 
Edna Sherrill, another staff member. 
Understandably. Their fifth-floor 
office looks like the post office. 
Through overtime work and the use of 
the printed cards, the bleary-eyed 
staff has been answering an average 
of 1,500 letters a day. 

Youngsters do their share of 
contributing to the mountain of mail. 
One section of the office floor is 
stacked with children’s mail, includ- 
ing a letter in Braille from an 11- 
year-old wishing the President luck in 
getting our people back. Many chil- 
dren say that they talk about Iran in 
their classes. Some understand, some 
don’t. Here’s an excerpt from the 
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Edna Sherrill digs through the deluge. 
(Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


Elena Albamonte and Michele Bowling 
with a petition of support for the hos- 
tages, from students in Illinois. 


letter of an elementary student in the 
State of Washington: 

‘*My best friend Nicole and I, at 
recess got so worried [about the pos- 
sibility of a war] we started crying 
about it. Then our teacher explained 
to us all about it. Now we know. I 
haven’t been so involved in anything 
like this in my life. I want you [Presi- 
dent Carter] to know that I am willing 
to support you in this. So is Nicole. 
Thank you for everything you are 
doing. It must be hard for you. Your 
friend, _____. P.S. Say hi to Amy.”’ 


Retirement bill for hostages 


Senator Max Baucus (D.-Mont.) 
has introduced legislation to give the 
hostages in Iran an additional year of 
service credit, towards retirement, for 
the time they will have been held 
captive. 
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‘Improving’ 
on 
Abraham 
Lincoln 


OSEPH E. O’MAHONY, a man of 

Lincolnesque pretensions, is the 
1980 winner of the NEWSLETTER’S 
*‘What’s It Say?’’ Award, cospon- 
sored with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Bureaucratic 
Prose (NAABP). Mr. O’Mahony is a 
Foreign Service officer who had been 
working in Washington. He fled to 
Trinidad and Tobago, taking an as- 
signment there as deputy chief of mis- 
sion, when it was discovered that he 
participated in a plot to rewrite Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
His role in the affair was disclosed to 
the NEWSLETTER by Bette Lowen- 
grube, a secretary in the Office of 
Economic Policy, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, who worked for 
Mr. O’Mahony and confessed that she 
had typed one of the revisionist 
drafts. 

The NEWSLETTER takes no posi- 
tion on whether President Lincoln 
would have become more famous had 
he delivered a lengthier speech in 
1863, from ‘‘talking points’’ such as 
those that Mr. O’Mahony helped de- 
velop. The ‘What’s It Say?’’ Award 
does not necessarily imply, either, 
that Mr. O’Mahony’s version has 
higher literary merit than Mr. Lin- 
coln’s, but it should be obvious that 
Mr. Lincoln today would have had 
great difficulty winning the award for 
himself because he had a tendency to 
be too lucid in his writing. The reason 
for printing both the O’Mahony and 
the Lincoln products here is to give 
each Department employee who, like 
most bureaucrats, might be offended 
by the English language (especially in 
its concise form) an opportunity to 
compare the two, with the object of 
pointing up pitfalls to avoid in the 
composition of classic, authoritative, 
full-blown bureaucratic pirose—the 
kind that normally results in the Gov- 
ernment promoting you (Mr. Lincoln, 
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TALKING POINTS FOR PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
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it is clear, would have never made it 
into the upper ranks). 

Ms. Lowengrube, telling all to a 
reporter, gave this account of the af- 
fair: ‘‘It was an ordinary working 
day, and Mr. O’Mahony routinely 
gave me this memo with attachments 
and asked me to retype it showing his 
additions and corrections, and then to 
circulate it for ‘clearances.’ He was 
the office director, so I did as I was 
told. I was part way through the typ- 
ing when I realized that—wait a 
minute!—this wasn’t anything hap- 
pening today but, rather, an attempt 
to alter the historical record. I con- 
fronted Mr. O’Mahony about it, and 


he tried to dismiss it as a joke, ex- 
plaining that some wise guy in the 
Department had passed on the memo 
and the ‘talking points’ to him, and 
that he was now merely going along 
with the gag by putting his own 
touches on it and widening the dis- 
tribution.’’ 

Reached in Port-of-Spain, Mr. 
O’Mahony, initially, feigned surprise 
when the NEWSLETTER questioned 
him. Then he said: ‘‘I’m flattered that 
you appreciated the piece Bette 
passed on to you. I prefer to think that 
her really wonderful sense of humor 
is what motivated her. Frankly, 
though, I’ve forgotten the details— 


The 
Gettysburg 
Address 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place of those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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that is, whoever it was in the Depart- 
ment who forwarded the memo to me, 
etc., and where it was sent after- 
ward.’’ 

Ms. Lowengrube, documenting 
her story, gave the NEWSLETTER a 
copy of the draft memo that Mr. 
O’Mahony had casually left on her 
desk, asking that it be retyped. Re- 
ferring to President Lincoln’s speech 
as delivered, as if it were still open 
for revision, the memo said: ‘‘This 
speech has a lot of problems. Exten- 
sive rewriting is necessary to achieve 
the clear, concise language and 
straightforward format that approved 
Government style requires. An in- 
teroffice team has labored to come up 
with an appropriate substitute .... 
We feel the result has been a substan- 
tial improvement. We are in the proc- 
ess of obtaining necessary clearances 
on this 11th and, hopefully, final 
draft.’’ [The real Gettysburg Address, 
of course, was written by Mr. Lincoln 
himself, working alone; only a first 
and second draft were required.] Mr. 
O’Mahony penciled in these com- 
ments on the draft memo he: had os- 
tensibly received from someone else 
in the Department: ‘‘Must be redone. 
Make the event sound more impor- 
tant. Get rid of the substance, stick to 
style, stop trying to educate people 
. . . Talk more about the need to deal 
with inflation.’’ On the preceding 
page, as the NEWSLETTER’S Exhibit 
A, is a facsimile of the accompanying 
‘*Talking Points for President Lin- 
coln’’ sheet that Mr. O’Mahony gave 
to Ms. Lowengrube, showing Mr. 
O’Mahony’s editing. And on this 
page is the address actually heard at 
Gettysburg in 1863, immortalized 
since. 

There are those who, even today, 
Say it is possible to acquire an admi- 
ration for Mr. Lincoln’s prose. With 
the anniversary of the Great Eman- 
cipator’s birth occurring this month, 
they thought it would be appropriate 
for the NEWSLETTER to publish the 
address in its entirety. The editors 
agree it is probably worth reading— 
providing, of course, that you are one 
of those who are hung up on Ameri- 
can ideals and are searching for some 
way to express them. 

—SANFORD WATZMAN 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


State is seeking 99 additional positions in ’81 budget 


Needs grow in consular, reporting areas 


HE DEPARTMENT is asking 

Congress for authority to hire 99 
additional persons in the next fiscal 
year, which begins October 1. The 
total reflects new requirements, such 
as expanded political and economic 
reporting and analysis—primarily at 
overseas posts—and increasing con- 
sular and passport workloads. 

In all, the Department is re- 
questing 289 new positions for re- 
porting and analysis (94), passport 
and consular work (178), and for 
staffing of the new Caribbean consu- 
late general at Antigua and the new 
consulate at Port Harcourt, Nigeria 
(17). These increases are partially 
offset by reductions. One such reduc- 
tion involves 121 visa-processing po- 
sitions in 31 countries where there are 
low levels of visa fraud. The budget 
also reflects the President’s decision 
to close nine consulates, plus savings 
stemming from a shift to a 10-year 
U.S. passport, in lieu of the present 
5-year passport. The Department is 
transferring 679 positions to the new 
Foreign Commercial Service in the 
Department of Commerce. The result 
of all these moves is the net increase 
of 99 positions. 


Overall, State is seeking 
$1,581,527,000 for fiscal year 1981. 
This is up $161.3 million over current 
fiscal year spending estimates. The 
budget, which the Comptroller’s Of- 
fice terms ‘‘lean and austere,’’ calls 
for a total of 16,393 positions at home 
and abroad. 

On the congressional front, Sec- 
retary Vance was to testify February 1 
before a panel of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee chaired by Er- 
nest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). He is 
scheduled to appear February 19 be- 
fore a panel of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee chaired by John 
Slack (D-W.Va). Other Department 
witnesses are to follow the Secretary 
and discuss the Department’s budget 
at open sessions of the House 
subcommittee, February 20-22. Sen- 
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ate subcommittee hearings are sched- 
uled to resume February 25-26. 


The Carter administration’s 
budget for fiscal year 1981 contains a 
section on ‘‘International Affairs,’’ 
which says in part: “‘The most im- 
portant resource in the administration 
of foreign affairs of the United States 
is dedicated and competent officers 
and employees. Those people must be 
supported and their productivity aug- 
mented. Additional Foreign Service 
officers are requested to improve the 
reporting and analysis of events and 
trends from selected diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. Increasing consular 
workloads abroad require additional 
staff. Planned improvements in com- 
munications, administrative, and 
passport and visa issuance systems 
will make staff resources more pro- 
ductive and effective. Efforts will 
continue to improve the working and 
living space of employees abroad and 
to reduce expensive leasing costs. A 
new single pay structure is being de- 
veloped for Foreign Service employ- 
ees. It will more accurately compen- 
sate for each level of work responsi- 
bility and better link those levels to 
comparable levels of the General 
Schedule for the Civil Service. The 
necessary additional appropriations 
will be requested as soon as the new 
structure is completed. 

**At the same time, this budget 
reflects reductions in certain marginal 
activities. At the direction of the 
President, 12 small consulates are 
being closed. The administration pro- 
poses to cease the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas for citizens of 31 na- 
tions where such visas are not re- 
quired of Americans and where there 
is little incidence of fraud in applying 
for'visas. 5 °..2°° 


In the 1981 budget, the Depart- 
ment proposes to close nine con- 
sulates which President Carter has 
concluded are marginal. They are in 
Nice, France; Salzburg, Austria; 


Turin, Italy; Bremen, West Germany; 
Goteburg, Sweden; Tangier, Mo- 
rocco; Mandalay, Burma; Brisbane, 
Australia; and Surabaya, Indonesia. 

Also in the proposed budget is a 
‘“*‘Buying Power Maintenance 
Fund’’—a new appropriation request 
of $20 million. It will enable the De- 
partment to offset losses in other ap- 
propriations due to exchange rate 
losses or unbudgeted wage or price 
increases overseas. Similarly, depos- 
its will be made to the fund from 
surpluses arising from foreign ex- 
change or lessened overseas inflation. 

In the current fiscal year, travel 
is being reduced from 15-20% in the 
bureaus, while procurement of 
equipment is being cut by 40%. How- 
ever, the Department is requesting 
that these reductions be restored in 
fiscal year 1981. 


The foreign buildings program, 
reduced by $19 million in fiscal year 
1980, would be reduced again by $19 
million in fiscal year 1981. This will 
mean a slower-than-desired rate of 
acquiring staff housing and other 
facilities abroad. 


Foreign Commercial 
Service in business 
as of April 1 


The Foreign Commercial Service 
(FCS) spawned by a presidential reor- 
ganization plan (NEWSLETTER, 
November) will come into existence 
on April 1. The new service, part of 
the Department of Commerce, will 
function under the authority of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, accord- 
ing to an executive order issued 
January 2. It will develop its own 
corps of officers and staff. Commerce 
has already addressed a mailing de- 
scribing its plans to all Foreign Serv- 
ice officers in the economic/commer- 
cial cone, and is planning meetings 
with commercial officers at regional 
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conferences abroad in coming 
months. The FCS will be interested in 
attracting FSOs with experience in 
commercial affairs to become foreign 
commercial officers. 

In the meantime, State retains a 
lead role in the economic field, and 
will continue to need its own reser- 
voir of talented officers familiar with 
commercial and export promotion 
programs. Economic/commercial 
cone FSOs have been encouraged to 
continue bidding on commercial 
positions not only because of the De- 
partment’s commitment to assist dur- 
ing the transition period but also be- 
cause expertise in commercial work is 
expected to be of continuing value in 
the careers of those officers. Early in- 
dications are that FSOs are bidding on 
commercial positions opening up in 
1980 at about the same rate as they 
did last year. 

In a recent message to all ambas- 
sadors whose posts are affected by the 
trade reorganization plan, Secretary 
Vance stated his intention ‘“‘that the 
Department and the Foreign Service 
maintain the strongest possible role in 
economic matters.’’ He told each am- 
bassador: ‘‘One of your principal re- 
quirements in the light of trade reor- 
ganization will be to ensure the pro- 
ductive and continuing coordination 
of our economic and commercial ac- 
tivities in the overall interests of your 
mission . . . Our goal has to be to 
work together in a way which maxi- 
mizes the effectiveness of our trade 
promotion activities.”’ 

State and Commerce have agreed 
on a plan for the phased transfer over 
a four-year period of 162 commercial 
officer and trade promotion officer 
positions in 65 countries, and for the 
transfer of 487 Foreign Service na- 


16 eyed for selection-out 


Sixteen Foreign Service employ- 
ees have been identified for selec- 
tion-out by the 1979 performance 
standards boards, according to the 
Office of Performance Evaluation. In 
the previous year, the boards had 
identified 14 for selection-out. Of the 
14, 10 retired voluntarily. Two ap- 
pealed; one decision was overturned 
and one upheld. Decisions on the two 
remaining officers, who filed griev- 
ances, are pending. 
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tional positions to the FCS. In addi- 
tion, a ruling by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget requires State to 
provide 30 more positions for support 
of the commercial function. Most of 
these positions can be transferred to 
Commerce without affecting the pres- 
ent tours of any person in the De- 
partment or abroad. Incumbents in 
these positions will be invited to 
complete their tours in the same jobs, 
technically on detail to—but not 
transferred to—Commerce until that 
time. 

At the end of their tours, they 
will be transferred to State positions, 
at which time Commerce will become 
responsible for filling the 30 positions 
being vacated by the incumbents. 


Read asks for a new 
financial management 
system for State 


Under Secretary Ben H. Read 
has asked for bids from private con- 
tractors to assist in the design of a 
new financial management system for 
the Department. This action initiates 
the process of upgrading the Depart- 
ment’s present system to a modern 
system. The proposal provides for the 
contractors to work with Department 
officials in all bureaus and offices in 
surveying operations to determine re- 
quirements and incorporate them into 
a conceptual design of the system. 
While a project team from the Office 
of the Comptroller will be principally 
responsible for interface with the 
contractors, personnel in almost every 
organizational unit will be inter- 
viewed by the contractors and in- 
volved in the system development. 

The contractors will be selected 
by a panel composed of representa- 
tives from the Office of the Director 
General, the Bureau of Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Consular Affairs, 
the Bureau of East Asian Affairs and 
the Office of the Comptroller. Roger 
B. Feldman, «omptroller, will ad- 
minister the project and assure coor- 
dination with all bureaus, offices and 
overseas establishments. 

The system will be designed to 
be responsive to foreign policy and 
operational requirements. It will serve 
the needs of first-line managers, the 
bureaus, the functional offices, the 
central offices, the Priorities Policy 
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Group and other top management of- 
ficials. It will cover all functions, 
programs and activities of the De- 
partment, both domestic and over- 
seas. 

The major objective of the sys- 
tem is to provide cost and program 
information needed to acquire and 
allocate resources among competing 
priorities, and to assure that the re- 


sources are used with the greatest ef- 
fectiveness to accomplish foreign 


policy and program objectives. Cost 
and program information included in 
financial reports, based on a uniform 
reporting structure, will permit a 
meaningful comparison of operations. 
Coupled with quantifiable data, these 
reports will facilitate bureau and cen- 
tral management’s review of the cost 
of activities and analysis of perform- 
ance against approved plans. 

‘“*The intricate and rapidly 
changing aspects of foreign policy re- 
quire responsive adjustments of re- 
sources according to our priorities,”’ 
Mr. Read said. ‘*‘A valid and mean- 
ingful information system is essential 
to make proper and timely manage- 
ment decisions in such an environ- 
ment. In a period of ever-increasing 
budgetary and personnel stringen- 
cies—and taxpayer sensitivity—this 
capability is more vital than at any 
time in the past.”’ 

The project has received support 
from Congress, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and the General 
Accounting Office. The financial 
management system will, in addition 
to meeting the Department’s needs, 
be designed to provide data to satisfy 
the requirements levied upon State by 
various other executive and congres- 
sional elements, including those 
agencies for which State performs ac- 
counting services. 


Financial disclosure 
reports will be due 


High-level Department employ- 
ees are asked by the Legal Adviser’s 
Office to keep in mind, as the tax sea- 
son approaches, that annual financial 
disclosure reports for 1979 will be 
due. The 1978 Ethics in Government 
Act requires that all employees clas- 
sified at GS-16 or FSO/R-2 or above 
file an annual public information re- 
turn disclosing financial and related 
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information for the employee, spouse 
and dependent children. The statutory 
reporting date is May 15. This dead- 
line may be extended, as the forms 
are being revised and may not be 
available in sufficient time. 

‘Affected employees may re- 
member filling out Form 278 last 
year,’’ the legal office said. ‘‘The re- 
vised form will call for the same type 
of information. As you assemble in- 
formation for tax returns, you may 
wish to prepare for the financial dis- 
closure reporting as well. Persons ex- 
pecting to take extended leave, or to 
be reassigned in spring or early sum- 
mer, are particularly advised not to 
pack or leave behind this information, 
to ensure that it is available for refer- 
ence to permit filing of the completed 
form by the deadline.’’ 

The information required is gen- 
erally as follows, subject to certain 
exceptions which will be identified on 
the form and accompanying instruc- 
tions: (1) sources and amounts of 
gross income received, including 
dividends, rent, interest, capital 
gains, wages, honoraria, etc.; (2) 
gifts and free or reimbursed lodging, 
transportation, foods and entertain- 
ment received (U.S. Government 
reimbursements are not included); (3) 
business, investment, and income- 
producing assets, including stocks, 
bonds, partnership interests, savings, 
interests in rental property, and debts 
due; (4) liabilities owed to any cred- 
itor of more than $10,000; (5) pur- 
chases and sales of real or personal 
property, including securities; (6) po- 
sitions held with any business enter- 
prise, nonprofit organization or other 
institution apart from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; (7) relationships or ar- 


No Kiev consulate now 


Department spokesman Hodding 
Carter III announced on January 8 
that, in the wake of events in Af- 
ghanistan, the United States has 
suspended plans to open a consulate 
general in Kiev NEWSLETTER, 
January, Page 19). The seven Foreign 
Service families in the Ukrainian city 
are to be withdrawn, as will 17 Soviet 
consular officials and their families in 
New York, where a Soviet consulate 
was to be established. 
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rangements with former, future or 
outside employers. 

This information is required for 
the employee, spouse and dependent 
children. Persons filing for the first 
time will be required to report on po- 
sitions held, and on compensation re- 
ceived, for 1978 and 1979. 


Panama treaty affairs 


The Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative of the Secretary for Panama 
Treaty Affairs has been closed. The 
work of the office is being carried on 
by the Office of Panamanian Affairs 
in the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Richard R. Wyrough is the 
point of contact there for Panama 
treaty affairs. 


Black officers elect 


James A. Parker, a retired State 
employee, has been elected president 
of the Thursday Luncheon Group, an 
organization composed of black offi- 
cers of the foreign affairs agencies. 
The vice presidents are Lucius A. 
Jackson, for State; James D. Singel- 
tary, for AID; and Claudia Anyaso, 
for ICA. Other members of the 1980 
slate: Constance Jordan, ICA, secre- 
tary; Virginia A. Butler, State, pro- 


gram chairwoman; and Griffith J. 
Davis, AID, treasurer. @ 


®ur Very On 
Chronicle 


Fifteen years ago, in Feb- 
ruary, the NEWSLETTER reported 
that: 

President Johnson named 
Thomas C. Mann as under secre- 
tary for economic affairs and Jack 
Hood Vaugn as assistant secretary 
for inter-American affairs 
Seven new ambassadors were cho- 
sen: Dwight J. Porter, Lebanon; 
Armin Henry Meyer, Iran; 
Raymond C. Guest, Ireland; 
C. Robert Moore, Mali; Angier 
Biddle Duke, Spain; Robert C. 
Good, Zambia; and Geoffrey W. 
Lewis, Mauritania 
L. Hughes, director, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, was one 
of the ‘‘10 outstanding young 
men’’ in the Government to win 
the Arthur S. Flemming Award 

Carol C. Laise, deputy di- 
rector, Office of South Asian Af- 
fairs, was one of six winners of the 
Federal Woman’s Award. 


‘*I have the perfect solution, you know. One big party every year and call it ‘EVERY- 


BODY’S’ national day.’’ 
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Deane Hinton domain: 
economic affairs 


Deane R. Hinton, former U.S. 
representative to the European Com- 
munities in Brussels and a former 
ambassador to the Republic of Zaire, 

is the new assist- 
ant secretary for 
economic and 
business affairs. 
He succeeds 
Julius L. Katz, 
who retired. 
Secretary 
Vance, in remarks 
at Mr. Hinton’s 
swearing-in, 

Mr. Hinton lauded the veteran 
Foreign Service officer as ‘‘perhaps 
the most experienced economic pro- 
fessional in the Department today, 
which is why he was chosen for this 
position.’’ He added: ‘*We are enter- 
ing a decade full of challenge to the 
world economy ... Problems are 
straining the fabric of international 
economic cooperation. Finding 
policies to deal with them will require 

. a key role for the Department in 
U.S. economic policy-making. If we 
are to play that role well, we must 
have a strong and imaginatively-led 
bureau ... I know that some have 
expressed concern about the role the 
Department can and will play in the 
wake of the new trade reorganization. 
Some have raised questions about the 
economic bureau’s responsibilities in 
the years ahead. Mr. Hinton’s ap- 
pointment is tangible proof of my 
strong commitment to maintaining the 
central role the Department and the 
economic bureau play in the formula- 
tion and execution of American eco- 
nomic and commercial policy.’’ 

Mr. Hinton joined the Foreign 
Service in 1946, becoming chief of 
the political section in Damascus. He 
later held assignments as principal 
officer in Mombasa, 1949-51; student 
at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy and at Harvard, where he 
studied economics, 1951-52; interna- 
tional finance officer, Paris, 1952-55; 
chief of the West Europe branch and 
then chief of regional European re- 
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search in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, 1955-58; and chief of 
the overseas development and finance 
section, U.S. mission to the European 
Communities, Brussels, 1958-61. 

Mr. Hinton returned to Wash- 
ington in the latter year and was as- 
signed to the National War College. 
Following his studies there he was 
appointed chief of the Commodity 
Programming Division in the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs. From 1963 to 
1967 he was director of the Office of 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs, 
in the Bureau of European Affairs. In 
recent years he has held assignments 
as director of the AID mission and 
counselor for economic affairs in 
Guatemala—on detail to AID, 
1967-69; director of the AID mission 
and counselor for economic affairs in 
Santiago, also on detail to AID, 
1969-71; and assistant executive di- 
rector of the Council on International 
Economic Policy—on detail to the 
White House, 1971-73. He became 
the council’s deputy executive direc- 
tor in 1973. 

After serving as envoy to Zaire, 
1974-75, Mr. Hinton was promoted 
to career minister in the Foreign 
Service. He also was appointed senior 
adviser to the under secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs. He was then named to 
the Brussels post, where he served 
with the rank of ambassador. 

Born in Fort Missoula, Mont., 
on March 12, 1923, Mr. Hinton re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1943. He served in 
the Army as a second lieutenant, 
1943-45. He won the Department’s 
Superior Service Award in 1963. Mr. 
Hinton is a widower with 10 children. 


Ledsky: Olympics coordinator 


Nelson Ledsky has been desig- 
nated to undertake the Department’s 
direction and coordination of the issue 
of U.S. participation in the Olympics. 
Mr. Ledsky is also the point of con- 
tact with other Government agencies, 
Congress, the press and ‘the public. 
His office is in the task force area of 
the Operations Center. 


Harlem churchman 
gets U.S. post at UN 


H. Carl McCall, a former New 
York state senator, is the new alter- 
nate U.S. representative for special 
political affairs in the UN. Mr. 
: 2 Fae ss McCall, who has 

the rank of am- 
bassador, suc- 
ceeds Richard 
Petree, who has 
become deputy 
U.S. representa- 
tive in the Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr. McCall 
was deputy 

Mr. McCall administrator of 
the New York City Human Resources 
Administration, 1967-68. From 1971 
to 1975 he was executive director of 
the Florence and John Schumann 
Foundation. Earlier in his career he 
was project director of the Taconic 
Foundation, 1965-72. Mr. McCall 
also is an ordained minister of the 
United Church of Christ and a 
preaching minister at Metropolitan 
Community United Methodist 
Church, in Harlem. He has served as 
secretary for the urban church of the 
United Church of Christ and as a con- 
sultant to the Ministerial Interfaith 
Association of Harlem. He also is a 
staff member of the New York City 
Mission Society. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. 
McCall is chairman of the New York 
City Council Against Poverty; a 
member of the boards of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; Center for New York 
City Affairs, New York School for 
Social Research; New York Urban 
Coalition; Grenville Clark Fund; and 
New York Regional Plan Association. 
He is chairman of the Citizen’s Voter 
Education Committee of New York 
State, the editorial board of the New 
York Amsterdam News, National As- 
sociation of Minority Broadcasters 
and the United Board for College De- 
velopment. He also is a member of 
the advisory board, African American 
Institute, and president of the Inner 
City Broadcasting Corp. He is honor- 
ary canon of the Cathedral of St. John 
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the Divine, New York. 

Born in Boston on October 17, 
1935, Mr. McCall received a bache- 
lor’s from Dartmouth. in 1958, and a 
master’s in divinity from Andover 
Newton Theological School in 1963. 
He also took graduate studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. He served in 
the Army as a second lieutenant in 
1959. Mr. McCall is married to the 
former Cecelia Hodges. They have a 
daughter. 


Abraham Katz gets 
Commerce post 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Abraham 
Katz, a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer, aS an assistant secretary in the 

Commerce De- 
partment’s In- 
ternational Trade 
Administration. 

’ The new post was 
} created under Mr. 
| Carter’s recent re- 
organization of 
the Government’s 
trade functions. 
Z Mr. Katz, cur- 

Mr. Katz rently serving as 
acting assistant secretary for interna- 
tional economic policy and research, 
was nominated to be assistant secre- 
tary for international economic pol- 
icy. He will be responsible for inter- 
national trade, finance, investment 
and services policy; textile and ap- 
parel negotiations and promotions; 
economic research and analysis in 
these fields; and implementing and 
monitoring U.S. trade agreements 
concluded last year under the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations. 

Mr. Katz joined Commerce as 
deputy assistant secretary. He is a 
graduate of Brooklyn College, holds a 
master’s from Columbia University 
School of International Affairs and a 
Ph.D. from Harvard. He has served in 
Paris, Moscow, Mexico City, and 
Merida, Mexico, in economic, com- 
mercial and political posts. He 
worked on the task force which pre- 
pared the Washington Energy Confer- 
ence of 1974, negotiation of the 
U.S.-USSR energy agreement of 
1974, negotiation of development fi- 
nance issues in Operation Pan Amer- 
ica, in 1959, and the staff of the 
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President’s Committee on World 
Economic Practices. 1958-59. 


Bureau of Administration 


Joseph Meresman is the new 
executive director of the Bureau of 
Administration. Alfred O. Haynes is 
deputy executive director. Phyllis A. 
Bucsko has been appointed chief of 
the Personnel Management Division. 


Grove gets Jerusalem post 


Brandon Grove Jr., deputy as- 
sistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs who was responsible for rela- 
tions with Mexico, Central America, 
Panama and the Caribbean, has been 
assigned as consul general in 
Jerusalem. 


Cheek is coordinator 


James R. Cheek has been named 
deputy assistant secretary in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. Mr. 
Cheek will coordinate the conduct of 
U.S. relations with the countries of 
Central America (including Panama) 
and the Caribbean area. 


5 in congressional program 


Five State employees have been 
chosen to participate in the 1980 
Congressional Fellowship Program, 
beginning in September. They are 
Charles L. Daris, Stanley T. Escu- 
dero, Mark Johnson, Roger A. 
McGuire and Robert M. Perito. 


Newlin is deputy assistant 


Michael Newlin has assumed his 
duties as deputy assistant secretary for 
political and multilateral affairs in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 


Deason in executive post 


Robert G. Deason is the deputy 
executive director for the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 


Hollick directs policy office 


Ann Hollick is the director of the 
Policy Assessment Staff, Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. She re- 
placed Bruce L.R. Smith. @ 


Blachly’ s 
February quiz: 
Generals 


By FRED BLACHLY 
(Answers on Page 41) 


Tradition tells us that ac- 
tion—not talk—is the role of gen- 
erals. However, some generals 
have a way with words. During 
World War II General McAuliffe, 
surrounded by Nazi armies, was 
asked to surrender. He achieved 
everlasting fame with a one-word 
reply: ‘‘Nuts!’’ Centuries before 
that, Julius Caesar was three times 
as wordy, but still pretty succinct, 
when he came up with ‘‘veni, vidi, 
vici.’” And let us not forget the 
legendary 19th-century British 
general who was sent out to South 
Asia to subdue a rebellion in what 
is now the Pakistani province of 
Sind. To report victory he wired 
home: ‘‘Peccavi.’’ Can you re- 
member the names associated with 
the quotations listed below? 

1. ‘*War is hell.’’ 

2. ‘‘Lafayette, we are here.”’ 

3. ‘‘Give ’em hell, damn 
them.”’ 

4. ‘‘There is no substitute for 
victory.’’ 

5. ‘And then I beat him up.”’ 
(A general explaining why he hit 
an enlisted man) 

6. ‘‘Wrong war, at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place.’ 

7. In some versions the gen- 
eral is quoted as saying: ‘‘Come 
on, boys, we’re going back.”’ 
What he actually said was: 
‘“*There’s lots of fight in you men 
yet. Come up, God damn you, 
come up.”’ 

8. Looking at a bunch of re- 
cruits, this general said: ‘‘I don’t 
know if they will frighten the 
enemy, but, by God, they frighten 
me.”’ 

9. ‘‘I propose to fight it out 
on this line, if it takes all 
summer.”’ 

10. ‘‘It is well that war is so 
terrible—we should grow too fond 
au.” 
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AMBASSADORS 
ARRIVE 
AT POSTS 


¢ . . 
my 
a ate 
ta. ¥ . 
KINSHASA—U.S. Ambassador Robert 
B. Oakley signs Zairian government’s 
‘*Golden Book’’ on presentation of his 
letter of accreditation. President Mobutu 


Sese Seko looks on. 


GABORONE—Ambassador Horace G. 
Dawson Jr., left, the first U.S. envoy to 
be accredited solely to Botswana, with 
Acting President Dr. Quett Masire dur- 
ing presentation-of-credentials cere- 
mony. Deputy chief of mission William 
Landfair is on right. 


RABAT—Ambassador Angier Biddle 
Duke presents his credentials to King 
Hassan II of Morocco. 
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Protecting the environment is now an affair of State 
New regulations have broadened your responsibilities 


By WILLIAM H. MANSFIELD III 


The author is deputy director of 
the Office of Environment and 
Health, in the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs. 


ISSION, McAllen, Pharr and 

Donna, all in Texas, are hardly 
what you would call a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer’s beat. But I was there a 
year ago, slogging 
over the Rio 
Grande flood- 
plain on a new 
kind of Depart- 
mental busi- 
ness—assisting 
officials of these 
municipalities 
prepare environ- 
mental impact as- 
sessments of pro- 
posed bridge construction, to support 
their applications for State’s interna- 
tional bridge permits. 

Several months earlier, FSO 
Monty Spear (recently retired) 
tramped through the rain forest of 
Panama, evaluating possible en- 
vironmental implications of the new 
canal treaties. Mr. Spear identified a 
number of key environmental issues 
related to treaty implementation— 
particularly the importance of Pan- 
ama’s forest in maintaining the fresh 
water upon which canal operations 
depend. As a consequence of his 
study, negotiators included an en- 
vironmental protection provision in 
the treaty. His study was part of the 
treaty ratification package sent to the 
Senate. 


Mr. Mansfield 


Both trips stemmed from the 
Department’s increased effort to en- 
sure that environmental consid- 
erations are given attention in foreign 
policy decisionmaking. To carry out 
executive branch policy in this re- 
spect, the Department recently issued 
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Two huge incinerators on this converted 
cargo ship burn toxic wastes at sea. The 
Department of State and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency have pre- 
pared an environmental impact state- 
ment evaluating the effects of such 
waste disposal. 


regulations and procedures calling for 
reviews of proposed foreign policy 
actions that may have environmental 
impacts in the United States, or ad- 
verse impacts abroad. They require 
all action officers, working closely 
with the Department’s environmental 
officers, to identify and consider pos- 
sible threats to the environment— 
including impacts on public health 
and natural resources—when they 
make decisions. This review must be 
included in Departmental decision 
documents. 


Only a very few Departmental 
actions are expected to require such 
review. Because most Departmental 
activities—for example, political and 
economic reporting, facilitating trade 
opportunities, consular services and 
general administrative functions—do 
not have environmental effects, they 
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are excluded from the need for re- 
view. 


But environmental agreements 
and activities, such as pollution con- 
trol, fisheries, conservation and 
wildlife agreements, weather modifi- 
cation and deep sea mining projects, 
or activities affecting the Antarctic 
environment, may need environmen- 
tal analysis. FSO Tucker Scully of the 
Office of Ocean Affairs, for example, 
worked closely with a marine biol- 
ogist in developing a Departmental 
environmental impact statement on 
the negotiation of a regime for con- 
servation of Antarctic marine living 
resources. Ray Arnaudo of the Office 
of Fishery Affairs collaborated with 
the National Marine Fisheries Service 
in preparing a statement on the po- 
tential environmental effects of re- 
negotiating the International Conven- 
tion for High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean. 

Certain actions, particularly 
those taken near or along our national 
boundaries, could have direct en- 
vironmental impacts in the United 
States as well as abroad. Environ- 
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mental review documentation is now 
included in all Departmental decisions 
for issuing permits for construction of 
international bridges and pipelines 
crossing the boundary with Canada 
and Mexico. The Department is now 
preparing an impact statement on po- 
tential effects of a proposed U.S.- 
Canadian agreement on East Coast 
fishery resources. FSO Tom Parker of 
the Office of Food and Natural Re- 
sources braved Alaskan snows in 
January to work with Department of 
the Interior officials to evaluate the 
environmental effects of a proposed 
migratory caribou protection agree- 
ment with Canada. 


The obvious question is: How 
can Departmental officers with lim- 
ited scientific and technical expertise 
perform the technical evaluations 
needed to analyze. environmental ef- 
fects? The answer is that, where such 
expertise is needed, they can work 
closely with Departmental environ- 
mental and legal officers who will 
help, if necessary, to obtain assist- 
ance from other agencies and private 
contractors. The Office of Environ- 
ment and Health, in the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, pro- 
vides direction and guidance for the 
review process within the Depart- 
ment. Most bureaus have designated 
environmental coordinators to act as 
their focal points for implementation. 

Other federal agencies also con- 
duct activities with effects abroad, 
and they will be responsible for their 
own environmental studies. Since 


The State Department’s ‘best-kept secret’ 


(We have a consumer affairs office) 


By JAMES R. TARRANT 


The author, an FSO-3, returned 
recently from four years in London, 
where he was chief of the general 
economic policy unit. Prior to that he 
was in the Department, working both 
in the European bureau and on Sec- 
retary Kissinger’s task force on inter- 
national energy policy, 1973-74. He 
has served in Ouagadougou, Rawal- 
pindi and Karachi. 
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1976, for example, AID has led de- 
velopment assistance agencies in 
evaluating environmental effects of its 
projects. The review process enables 
AID and host country planners to in- 
corporate environmental consid- 
erations early into project planning, 
so as to avoid damage to resources or 
the need to take costly corrective 
measures later. 

Although the United States is the 
first country to develop govern- 
ment-wide procedures for reviewing 
environmental effects abroad, other 
countries as well have introduced or 
are considering the use of environ- 
mental evaluation for domestic ac- 
tivities. Several international organi- 
zations are also developing guidelines 
and techniques for environmental im- 
pact assessment at the national level. 


The new regulations implement 
the environmental impact statement 
provisions of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. They were issued 
on September 4 as Foreign Affairs 
Manual Circular 807A, in response to 
President Carter’s Executive Order 
12114 on environmental effects 
abroad. Officers of the Department 
and the Council on Environmental 
Quality led extensive interagency dis- 
cussions on the subject before the 
order was issued. 

In reviewing environmental im- 
pacts abroad, action officers must 
take account of potential significant 
harmful impacts on the global com- 
mons, such as the oceans, and on 
foreign countries. Reviews will be 
prepared for actions which may sig- 


HE DEPARTMENT’S Consumer 

Affairs Program has probably 
been our best kept secret. But it’s one 
secret we’ll be trying NOT to keep in 
the future. 

I knew that FSOs had been tak- 
ing on some nontraditional — if not 
downright strange — jobs during the 
past few years as various pressures 
had built up to implement new pro- 
grams mandated by Congress and the 
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nificantly harm an innocent bystander 
nation, or provide toxic or radioactive 
substances to a country. Environ- 
mental studies will be developed also 
on actions that could damage natural 
or ecological resources of global im- 
portance designated by the President 
or Secretary of State. 


Nuclear exports are a matter of 
particular importance in the review 
process. The Department led an inter- 
agency group in developing separate 
unified procedures for nuclear exports 
covered by the executive order. Is- 
sued on November 13, the nuclear 
procedures call for analysis of the ef- 
fects abroad of nuclear reactor and 
waste management facility exports, 
but not of nuclear fuel transfers. An 
environmental review of the proposed 
Philippine nuclear reactor export has 
already been completed under the 
procedures. 

At last April’s UN Environment 
Committee Governing Council meet- 
ing in Nairobi, and again at the recent 
UN General Assembly, U.S. repre- 
sentatives offered to work with other 
countries to develop international ar- 
rangements for preparing environ- 
mental assessments, and consulting 
before governments undertake ac- 
tivities which could cause trans- 
boundary environmental damage. By 
helping nations to identify and deal 
with such problems, these measures 
would extend the evolving environ- 
mental assessment process to broader 
practical uses in protecting the world 
environment and improving relations 
between states. @ 


White House. However, when Jules 
Katz, then assistant secretary for eco- 
nomic and business affairs, asked me 
last year to take on the job of special 
assistant for consumer affairs, I didn’t 
have a glimmer about what the posi- 
tion could be. Liaison officer with 
Giant Foods? Comparison shopper for 
the Executive Dining Room? Was my 
career going that badly? 

Our upgraded consumer program 
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is a relatively new undertaking for the 
Department, but it is one you ought to 
know about. In the words of our an- 
nouncement in the Federal Register 
last month: ‘‘The central objective of 
the Department of State in consumer 
affairs is to ensure that the needs and 
interests of American consumers are 
adequately considered and addressed 
in the formulation of foreign eco- 
nomic policies. Participation by con- 
sumers in this process is fundamental 
to achieving this aim.”’ 

This obviously ambitious goal 
stems directly from Executive Order 
12160, signed by President Carter on 
September 26. The main provisions of 
this order, which specifically names 
the State Department, include: 
Establishment of a White House Con- 
sumer Affairs Council to be chaired 
by Esther Peterson, the President’s 
special assistant for consumer affairs, 
with each cabinet department having a 
senior-level representative; provision 
for meaningful consumer participation 
in each department’s activities; 
establishment of a separate consumer 
affairs budget; and creation of a con- 
sumer affairs staff in each Department 
authorized to participate in the de- 
velopment and review of all policies 
and programs affecting consumers. 
The State Department has now largely 
completed these and the other re- 
quirements of the order. 

Like many people, you may be 
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Mr. Tarrant with Ms. Peterson, center, 
and Susan King, chairwoman of the U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. 


thinking: ‘‘What does the Department 
of State do that really affects consum- 
ers?’’ Think about it. The Depart- 
ment, primarily the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, is cen- 
trally involved in a wide spectrum of 
international negotiations which fre- 
quently impact directly on the price 
and availability of many consumer 
purchases. Coffee, sugar, rubber, tin 
and cocoa are just a few products for 
which we have already negotiated 
agreements or are in the process of 
negotiating. (Remember the house- 
wives’ boycott of high-priced coffee 
several years ago?) Civil aviation 
agreements directly affect competi- 
tiveness between airlines and the 
price you as a consumer will pay for 
your tickets. 

The Department has a voice in 
negotiating orderly marketing ar- 
rangements and other international 
trade agreements which affect cost 
and availability of imports, particu- 
larly imports in the consumer prod- 
ucts field. Many agreements are 
reached within the economic bodies 
of the UN system that are linked with 
consumer purchases. On another 
level, the Department is an important 
provider of direct consumer services 


to the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans seeking passports or over- 
seas citizens services of some kind. 

Right now, the core of our con- 
sumer program is in the commodity 
agreements area. For example, within 
the last 12 months, U.S. delegations 
to negotiating sessions in the follow- 
ing bodies have had officially accred- 
ited consumer representatives as 
private advisers, in most cases par- 
ticipating along with industry repre- 
sentatives: International Coffee 
Organization; UNCTAD (UN Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development) 
conference to negotiate an interna- 
tional wheat agreement; International 
Sugar Organization; UNCTAD con- 
ference to negotiate a third interna- 
tional cocoa agreement; UNCTAD 
negotiating conference on natural 
rubber; and International Tin Council. 

A second important area con- 
cerns civil aviation agreements 
negotiated with other countries. A 
number of consumer advisers have 
participated in these bilateral negotia- 
tions, including those underway with 
the United Kingdom this month. 

In the telecommunications field 
the World Administrative Radio 
Conference has just completed its 
meeting in Geneva. This is a major 
negotiation that has occurred every 20 
years. Several private advisers, in- 
cluding minority group members, 
were on that delegation to represent 
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consumers. 

What kind of consumer people 
are we selecting for these delega- 
tions? Patsies with no background 
who look good on delegation lists? 
Not likely! They are consulting and 
academic economists, hard-nosed 
public interest lawyers, representa- 
tives of Ralph Nader spinoff groups 
and consumer activitists/housewives. 
They come from big organizations— 
the executive director of the Consum- 
ers Union was on a coffee delegation 
last year. They come from grassroots, 
very low-budget groups with an 
interest in the subject and a willing- 
ness to learn— we had on another 
delegation an Oregon housewife who 
works with a consumer group in 
Portland. Geographically, we try to 
see that all regions are represented. 

The normal pattern is to identify 
a group of potential advisers for a 
particular negotiation, usually 
through personal contacts or word of 
mouth, and then spend some time 
with them on the telephone to get a 
personal feel for whether they are the 
kind of persons who have the back- 
ground and personality to make their 
voice heard in the right way, along 
with the industry ‘‘heavyweight’’ 
who will be on the same delegation. 
We then check their credentials and 
perhaps read some from any writings 
they may have published. 

If everything seems right, we 
bring the potential adviser to Wash- 
ington for briefings with State De- 
partment officers handling the par- 
ticular subject and with other agencies 
around town. Almost always, this will 
include a meeting with an economist 
on the staff of Esther Peterson at the 
Old Executive Office Building. Usu- 
ally, briefings are also held at the 
Treasury and Agriculture Depart- 
ments. These are give-and-take ses- 
sions where consumer representatives 
have a chance to offer their initial 
views and ask any questions they like. 
Documents are often given to them 
for further study. This procedure is 
usually not repeated if the adviser has 
been to previous negotiating sessions. 

Assuming the individual can get 
away from his or her regular occupa- 
tion, arrangements are then made to 
include the consumer representative 
(or representative consumer) on the 
official delegation as a private ad- 
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viser. As such, they must comply 
with certain basic rules which were 
made a matter of public record in the 
Federal Register last year. 

After the negotiations are com- 
plete, the individual is free to say and 
write pretty much what he or she 
wants (with the exception of any clas- 
sified material the individual may 
have seen). That person can say the 
U.S. consumer got a bad deal or a 
great deal. We ask only that the indi- 
vidual file a brief report with us dis- 
cussing both the substance of the 
negotiations and the consumer repre- 
sentation program. 

The policy of providing an op- 
portunity, where appropriate, for con- 
sumer advisers to be heard during the 
policy formulation process, and for 
them to be a part of key negotiating 
delegations, is the cutting edge of our 
program. To ensure that funding is 
not a barrier precluding consumer 
participation, the Department pays 
travel and per diem costs for the 
Washington consultations and the 
actual negotiating sessions abroad. 
We do not pay for lost salary or other 
expenses. 

Other parts of our new program 
include a consumer complaint system 
being set up in the Office of the Spe- 
cial Assistant for Consumer Affairs, 
regular reports by certain bureaus on 
consumer-related activities and in- 
formation programs to educate both 
private consumers and State Depart- 
ment personnel about the new pro- 
gram. 

Selling the program to American 
consumers won’t be as easy as you 
might expect. Like most things the 
Department does, there is little in the 
way of a ready-made, natural consti- 
tuency for the consumer affairs pro- 
gram. Consumer groups have had too 
many problems close to home, and 
too little money, to have been able to 
take an interest in or develop much 
genuine expertise on the international 
issues—even though the realization is 
beginning to dawn that there are 
things doing on in this area that can 
impact dramatically on consumer 
prices. 

Publicity is helping, but a 
grass-roots effort is really necessary. 
It’s a matter of building a consti- 
tuency, group by group. Two months 
ago I was in Madison, Wisc., for the 
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annual meeting of the Conference of 
Consumer Organizations, one of the 
country’s larger consumer groups. 
There was considerable interest, but 
almost no knowledge, about our pro- 
gram. I hosted an informal rap session 
that attracted a standing-room-only 
crowd curious about the Department’s 
role in the consumer movement. 

To give the program more mo- 
mentum, we are having a seminar in 
the Department this month for con- 
sumer leaders and advisers who have 
already served on U.S. negotiating 
delegations. Esther Peterson will help 
to get our activities off to a fast start 
with an 8 a.m. breakfast and discus- 
sion in the White House mess. The 
main purpose of this meeting is to as- 
sess our program in depth—to hear 
what we are doing right and wrong 
thus far, from the consumer’s point of 
view. We will also be examining all 
the other elements of the Depart- 
ment’s program as they were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for 
public comment. 

It’s too early to tell how much 
impact our program may have in the 
long run. The organized consumer 
movement is not a major political 
force in this country, and there are 
many other, very legitimate, com- 
peting pressures on decision-makers. 
In addition, and perhaps as a mark of 
the consumer movement’s success 
thus far, some federal regulatory 
bodies that protect consumer interests 
are now under attack from a number 
of anticonsumer forces. 

The President is serious, how- 
ever, about consumers having a voice 
in Government decisions. He made 
that clear to department heads at a 
cabinet meeting in January, during a 
discussion on how the various agen- 
cies were implementing the new pro- 
gram. President Carter also plans to 
carry this message when he addresses 
the Consumer Assembly, the meeting 
in Washington this month of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America, which 
is the largest consumer body in the 
country. 

As we move ahead to strengthen 
and broaden the State Department’s 
program, any individuals or offices 
that have questions or thoughts about 
participating in some phase of this 
work are encouraged to let us know. 
All views are welcome. @ 
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DIPLOMATS 
ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


Have you considered a Foreign 
Service assignment in the United 
States? In the coming months the De- 
partment plans to assign 30 Foreign 
Service officers, under the ‘‘Assign- 
ment America’’ (Pearson) Program, 
to several American cities. Here are 
some of your colleagues on assign- 
ments around the nation. 


BOSTON—State’s Patrick M. Folan 
confers with Sheila Cheimets of the Mas- 
sachusetts Municipal Association at the 
Statehouse on Beacon Hill. 
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DES MOINES—Kenneth M. Quinn, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Iowa Gov. 
Robert Roy, with Pauline Schnieder of 
White House staff. Mr. Quinn was coor- 
dinator for the National Governors 
Association-White House seminar on 


foreign trade and exports, in Cedar 
Rapids. 


WASHINGTON—Foreign Service offi- 
cer Martin Forrester, second from left, is 
assigned to Mayor Marion Barry’s of- 
fice. Others, from left, are Stephanie 
Greene, District of Columbia protocol 
officer; Ambassador of Saudi Arabia 
Faisal Alhegelan; Guy Draper, acting 
chief of protocol, District of Columbia, 
and Mayor Barry. 
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TACOMA—Larry Thompson of State, 
right, meets with Mayor Mike Parker, 
standing, and city manager Erling Mork 
to discuss creation of an Indochinese ref- 
ugee committee for the city. 


DAYTON—George A. Anderson of 
State, left, discusses climate project with 
project director Fred Bartenstein during 
visit to Ohio. Mr. Anderson is director of 
European programs for the Council for 
International Urban Liaison, in Wash- 
ington. The organization helped initiate 
the Dayton project, which seeks adapta- 
tion of an environmental improvement 
system developed for Stuttgart. B 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


On the trauma of being evacuated from post 


‘! would suggest that pre-planning is a good idea’ 


By SHIRLEY KENNON 


The author is the wife of Law- 
rence J. Kennon, economic counselor 
in Islamabad. 


66 HEN WILL WE BE ABLE 
to go back and resume liv- 
ing our lives?’’ 

“*Is there any mail for me?’’ 

‘Il worry about my belongings. 
When will I see them again?’’ 

These questions are heard re- 

peatedly here in 
Room 1212, New 
State, where our 
Pakistan evacuee 
group has tempor- 
ary quarters. Of 
all the experiences 
a Foreign Service 
family can have 
during its career, 
surely, sudden 

Mrs. Kennon evacuation from 
post is one of the most serious. So 
traumatic is it that even using the 
word ‘‘evacuation’’ or thinking of its 
possibility, causes some people to 
change the subject. This happens to 
the other guy, we tell ourselves. 

Yet, during 1979, over 600 per- 
sons were evacuated from Iran, Chad, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Libya, Kuwait, Lebanon, Qatar, 
Nicaragua, Algeria, Oman, Abu 
Dhabi, Bahrain, Syria, and Iraq. Each 
of these individuals feels isolated, 
dazed and anxious to some degree. 

Some families suffer the 
trauma several times during the years 
of their assignments. In 1955, in fact, 
when, as a new Foreign Service wife, 
I attended my first tea (Mrs. John 
Foster Dulles was the guest of honor) 
I was told that periods of separation 
from one’s spouse, long and short, 
were almost a ‘“‘given’’ during some 
part of the career. 

I learned, listening to those 
wives, some who had been separated 
from their husbands during World 
War II, that it behooved me to think 
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about and be ready to cope as a single 
parent. And, indeed, only one year 
later, in Canada, I found myself 
comforting a small daughter after a 
nightmare about her missing father; 
Larry had been ordered to Washing- 
ton. 

Again, in 1967, I found myself 
coping with teen-agers, suffering the 
miseries that seem so intense only to 
them, brought on by being pulled 
suddenly from a place where they felt 
known and liked. We had had to leave 
Israel for the United States at the be- 
ginning of the Six-Day War. For an 
adolescent to have to readjust to a 
strange ‘‘safehaven,’’ where perhaps 
his or her peers ‘‘could care less,”’ is 
wrenching. ‘‘Nobody cares’’ is a 
familiar feeling for evacuees of all 
ages. 

Now that I, as the family liaison 
officer from Islamabad, have under- 
gone the experience once again with 
several hundred fellow evacuees, I 
feel encouraged to make several ob- 
servations about separation of fam- 
ilies for their own safety, and for the 
convenience of the Government: 


I would suggest that pre-planning 
for the unexpected is a good idea. 
Evacuation as a possibility should be 
considered even before leaving the 
United States for assignment abroad. 
As we learned on November 21 in 
Pakistan, no post can be considered 
‘*safe’’ any longer. A manual on 
evacuation procedures should be part 
of orientation, so that families can be 
informed of their rights ahead of 
time. 

Know ahead what important pa- 
pers to take, what kinds of safehaven 
accomodations exist, what types of 
emergency measures around the home 
are appropriate when power or water 
supplies fail or when garbage is not 
picked up, what to do when you can’t 
get to the market for food, or when 
some member of the family must 


suddenly leave post for medical rea- 
sons. Having some plans provides a 
feeling of self-sufficiency. 

Once evacuated, families have 
rarely returned to post within six 
months. Knowing this fact might help 
a family decide on a course of action 
for themselves. ‘‘Arriving at a 
safehaven, what kind of interests or 
activities could I pursue if I were 
forced to wait out a situation?’’ might 
be a good question to ask oneself. 


While preliminary planning is 
helpful, a support system is crucial 
once evacuation takes place. This the 
Department provided the Pakistan 
evacuees and those from other coun- 
tries in November and December. Our 
temporary stay at a hotel, where de- 
briefing on a personal and institu- 
tional level occurred, bolstered 
morale for everyone. 

Even though it may be difficult 
for a bureaucracy to accommodate it- 
self to sudden change, the Department 
is becoming increasingly sensitive to 
the problem. Some bureaucrats could 
half-jokingly recognize the growing 
need for an ‘‘Under Secretary for 
Evacuation,’’ where all the nuances 
of special-cost-of-living-allowance 
payments and special allowances, etc. 
could be handled in one place. Many 
of the changes in procedures have, in 
fact, come about because of the 
American Association of Foreign 
Service Women (AAFSW) and State’s 
Family Liaison Office. As the 
‘‘drawdowns’’ of embassies continue, 
everyone involved is gaining fresh in- 
sights and perhaps seeing certain 
hypotheses proved. 


Located as we are in the De- 
partment, near the Family Liaison 
Office, we have access to the many 
facilities that are available. We can 
share our experiences across town or 
across the country, talking it out 
about what happened to us, and trying 
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to give each other emotional support 
for the future. Janet Lloyd and her 
family liaison staff give us help and 
advice. We have found housing 
through AAFSW’s office near the 
Foreign Service Lounge. We have 
daily contact with the bureau and the 
desk and all the other systems of sup- 
port the Department offers. 

Another observation is that 
communication i$-yital, not only be- 
fore, during and after evacuation, but 
in as many ways as possible. For 
example, a shortwave radio in each 
home at the post helps when other 
forms of communication cannot be 
used. Our departure, coming as it did 
just before Christmas, meant that it 
would be useful to intercept letters 
and packages. before they made a 
fruitless trip halfway around the 
world. Jack Whitridge of the Mail and 
Pouch Room, in the basement, helped 
us greatly by providing bins for sort- 
ing and transportation for volunteers. 

Cables from those left at post in- 
dicate how eager they are for word 
from those here, and our typewriters 
in Room 1212 click merrily away as 
spouses write hurriedly when notes 
are to be hand-carried by a returnee. 

Debbie Lunstead, wife of our 
consular officer in Lahore, labored 
for several weeks in December to 
bring together a master list of names, 
addresses and telephone numbers so 
we could fulfill a message referral 
function. 


Our weekly newsletter, edited 
by Betty Lou Hummel, Emily 
Thurber, Fran Caterini, Dorothy 
Erickson and others, has spread in- 
formation about our doings. Volun- 
teers Manuella Fuller, Joann Meeks, 
Marilyn Vineyard, Gianna Morville, 
Jean Samuelson, Anna Clendenon, 
Lynn Conley, Ann Post, Carolyn 
Reagan, Ellen Havens, Shirley 
Hooker and Judy Leeb, as well as 
several teen-agers like Matthew Re- 
agan, Ann and Terri Martin and Jeff 
Erickson, re-addressed and forwarded 
Christmas cards. 

Group briefings and rap sessions 
are helpful. Shortly after the New 
Year, adults met to view a special 
videotape of a talk given by Dr. EI- 
more Rigamer, of the Office of Medi- 
cal Services, on the ‘‘Psychological 
Management of Children in a Na- 
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tional Crisis.’’ The discussion after- 
wards resulted in plans for organizing 
activities for adults and also teen- 
agers. This latter group met on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 19, at the 
Foreign Service Institute for a get- 
together. In December, Assistant 
Secretary Harold Saunders and other 
representatives from the bureau met 
with all evacuees from 12 countries to 
answer questions. Again, on January 
15, Ambassador Arthur Hummel gave 
an off-the-record briefing on the situ- 
ation in Pakistan. 


In 1967 our two daughters and 
I were given one-way tickets home. 
Since my husband was near the end of 
his assignment, he arrived back in the 
United States just short of the 90 days 
necessary in those days for separation 
allowance eligibility. Today, with the 
special-cost-of-living payments, the 
existence of the Family Liaison Of- 
fice, and the advocacy of a strong As- 
sociation of American Foreign Serv- 
ice Women for heightened awareness 
of emotional as well as physical dif- 
ficulties, things are a lot different. 
We are not perfect yet but, as world 
crises continue, the Department 
shows itself ready to meet the human 
needs of the times. @ 
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Solution to 
Diplo-crostic 
puzzle No. 2 


(See January issue) 


Safire. Political Dictionary 


‘Old China Hands: western 
journalists or diplomats, often the 
children of missionaries, who spent 
years in China .... China hand 
differs from China Watcher; hand 
connotes previous residence, 
watcher or Pekingologist connotes 
observation from outside.’’ 


A. Sideshow . ASEAN 

. AWACS . Locomotive 
. Fifth Amendment DeConcini 
. Injects Ions 
Rhodes Churn 

. Eurodollars Transfers 

. Phonophores . Informs 
Owes . Ostpolotik 
Lassen . North South 
Inventions Debate 

. Trigger Price . Android 

. Innocent . Raffish 

. China Card . Yahweh 
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‘*I know it was a great bargain in Rangoon, Betty. But I told you you were going to have 
a hard time finding a place to put it back here in Arlington.”’ 
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NO, KARACHI 
WAS NEVER 
LIKE THIS 


Is there life after evacuation? At 
the consulate in Karachi there is, but 
it’s just not the same since the No- 
vember events in Pakistan which led 
to the departure of dependents. Here 
are scenes of life at the consulate 
today. 


Members of the permanent Pakistan 
police guard who now surround the 
premises. 


In the normally crowded co-educational 
snack bar consular officer John Collinge 
and Marine security guard Terry Davis 
sit alone. 
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Communications officers, from left, 
Mike Bowcutt, Carter Brown, and Joe 
Rinker grab for news from home before 


mail boy Younus has a chance to sort the 
mail. 


Vicky Gagalia is one of two women added 
to the Marine security guard detach- 
ment. @ 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


‘| was sitting in bars getting drunk (as I’m told you do) . 


State employee pens an urgent letter to her close friend 


By CATHERINE ELLIOTT 


The author is a staff assistant in 
the NEWSLETTER Office. The letter 
that follows was actually written and 
mailed by her. She was encouraged 
by the Department's Alcohol Aware- 
ness Office to publish the letter, and 
to shed her own anonymity, in the 
hope that it might help others. 


AG ee 

I’ve been trying for the past few 
days to reach you by phone, but since 
I’ve been unsuccessful I decided to 
write. Your situation seems to be get- 
ting quite urgent and I’ve been eager 
to share some of my thoughts with 
you. Believe me when I say that I, 
along with members of your family, 
have an abiding concern for you and I 
want to do whatever I can to help 
you. I can only rely on what I’ve 
heard from others, and may not have 
a totally accurate picture of what’s 
been going on in your life. But from 
what I have been told, your emotional 
and even physical condition seem to 
be deteriorating alarmingly. Some- 
thing needs to be done. 

I have more than a friendly inter- 
est in your situation. Actually, my 
interest is becoming highly personal 
because what seems to be happening 
to you sounds eerily similar to what 
happened to me about two years ago. 
It’s something I’ve never really 
shared with anyone else in my family 
or yours. Like you, I attempted 
suicide and failed. I suffered from 
depression so deep it defied descrip- 
tion and could only be called utter de- 
spair, the kind that makes everything 
seem totally hopeless and without 
purpose. I had a string of failures in 
jobs, relationships and schools that 
had finally led me to the conclusion 
that my entire existence was a 
failure—a mistake of some sort, al- 
most as if God had been asleep when 
I was conceived and had therefore de- 
cided to just let me flounder and 
thrash my way through life without 
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Catherine Elliott. (Photo by Donna Gig- 
liotti) 


assistance, totally miserable and 
lonely. In fact, when I reviewed my 
life, I could not remember a time, 
even as a kid, when I was ‘‘happy’’ 
or even satisfied with myself or my 
surroundings. What made all of this 
come to a head and become a crush- 
ing burden for me at last was my ad- 
diction to alcohol. I am in fact an al- 
coholic who, up until two years ago, 
had no idea that my addiction was 
what was causing most, if not all, of 
my problems. 


I am not accusing you of drug 
or alcohol addiction, although al- 
coholism is a condition that I am not 
ashamed to admit to having myself. 
What I’m suggesting you do is look at 
yourself and your behavior and con- 
sider the fact that any drug you may 
be taking, even on an occasional 
basis, and your periodic drinking (that 
much I’ve been told you do) may be 
at best exacerbating, and most proba- 


bly causing, your many difficulties in 
life. 

Bear in mind that you don’t have 
to be a daily drug/alcohol user to 
suffer their effects. Neither do you 
need to have any of the common 
symptoms that people associate with 
addiction to be suffering from it. I 
didn’t. I wasn’t lying in the gutter 
with a bottle in my hand when I dis- 
covered my problem. 

What I was doing was sitting in 
bars alone, getting drunk (as I’m told 
you do). I was getting increasingly 
moody and removing myself from any 
contact with my friends and family 
(as I am also told you’re doing) and I 
was sinking very rapidly into a 
depression and a hostility that made it 
impossible for me to maintain any 
kind of decent relationships with men 
or women. What I thought was a 
‘‘natural’’ inability to get along with 
people was what I thought was mak- 
ing it impossible for me to hold a job 
or make friends. In fact, I was suf- 
fering the paranoia and anger and fear 
that are among the most common 
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‘*side effects’ of alcoholism and drug 
addiction. Toward the end of my ad- 
diction, I found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to concentrate on anything that 
resembled instructions, or that re- 
quired thought, and had to work as a 
temporary typist because that was 
about all the mental taxing I could 
handle. My sense of responsibility 
and ability to fulfill even minor obli- 
gations were zero, in spite of the fact 
that I was horrendously, frighteningly 
in debt and was about to be taken to 
court by every major credit card com- 
pany and lending institution in the 
city. 


To sum it all up, my life two 
years ago was a total shambles. And 
all I wanted, in fact the only prayer I 
ever uttered, was to be allowed to die. 
Honestly, | prayed one morning to be 
allowed to walk out in the street and 
get run over by a truck. I didn’t have 
what it takes to do it myself, but I 
surely wanted to end my life. 

All of this stopped two years 
ago. What happened then was that I 
woke up one morning, having passed 
out drunk in the middle of the living 
room the night before, and was so un- 
speakably lonely I didn’t know who 


or what to turn to. I was lucid enough 
to realize that my drinking was not 
quite ‘‘social’’ anymore, and that 
fleeting thought made me call AI- 
coholics Anonymous just to have 
someone to talk to. 


If I try to describe how my life 
has changed in the two years since I 
made that phone call, it will take 
another six pages and you’ll probably 
think I’m exaggerating. Just please 
believe me when I say that the single 
act of removing all traces of alcohol, 
and any other drugs, from my system 
lifted a thousand burdens from my 
shoulders and made it possible for me 
to attack all the other emotional, 
mental and spiritual problems that 
have arisen since then, or that were 
present before I ever took a drink. 
Today, I have many wonderful 
friends, a super job and a continuing, 
healthy relationship with a fine man. 

I’ve shared all of this with you 
because I want you to know that there 
is a way ut of the awful mess your 
life has become, if you’re willing to 
accept help. I’ve become friends with 
many people who, in addition to al- 
cohol, used a variety of drugs ranging 
from valium to heroin and who are 
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now leading useful, happy lives. I’ve 
discussed my concern for you with 
them, and we all know that help is 
available for you if you want it. 


Please try to keep an open 
mind toward what I’ve written to 
you. Don’t allow yourself to become 
defensive or hurt at what may have 
seemed like an insulting accusation. I 
only ask you to just consider the pos- 
sibility that you might have a drug 
problem. Also try to realize that that 
fact may be the best news you'll ever 
get, because alcoholism and other 
drug addiction are diseases that can 
be controlled and do not have to con- 
tinue to ruin our lives. 

There are people here in Wash- 
ington, or I can put you in touch with 
people where you live, who have felt 
the exact pain you’re feeling now, 
and who would do anything humanly 
possible to help you through it. All 
you need do is ask. 

In the final analysis, it’s your 
decision. But whatever that decision 
is, know now that I love you and wait 
to hear from you soon. 


Love, 
CATHERINE 


| 
| 


‘‘By god, that must be old George! He swore he’d never budge until they gave him a room with a window.”’ 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in the 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the Editor, or to Dr. 
Dustin directly. In either case, 
your privacy will be respected; 
your post will not be identified. 


Q. 


I’ve heard that the anti-malarial 
drug chloroquine causes weight loss 
in some people who take it regularly. 
Is this true? If so, is there any way to 
counter that side effect? Is there 
another anti-malarial drug that’s 
equally effective and doesn’t cause 
that problem? 


A. 


Side effects of chloroquine in some 
people can include nausea or loss of 
appetite, but this rarely lasts more 
than one day after taking the weekly 
dose, and would nct be likely to in- 
directly cause weight loss. Taking the 
drug after eating—that is, on a full 
stomach—might decrease the ten- 
dency toward side effects. Alterna- 
tives to chloroquine (Aralen), include 
amodiaquine, nivaquine and Re- 
sochen, which are in the same family 
of drugs and could cause the same 
side effects. Daraprim and Paludrine 
are unrelated drugs which the British 
favor in Africa. Unfortunately, there 
is recognized resistance of malaria 
parasites to these drugs and, there- 
fore, their protective value is some- 
what less. In other words it’s my 
opinion that these alternatives don’t 
work quite as well as Aralen in pre- 
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venting attacks of malaria. 


s AFRICA 


When I eat too much candy, it seems 
to make me nauseated. Could I pos- 
sibly have hypoglycemia? 


A. 


It’s highly unlikely! Hypoglycemia is 
a rare condition accompanied by 
symptoms such as trembling, sweat- 
ing, palpitations, weakness and even 
occasional loss of consciousness, all 
of which usually occur after eating a 
meal high in carbohydrates, particu- 
larly simple sugars. What you de- 
scribe, a sensation of nausea, is more 
likely related to the normal response 
of your body handling a large, sudden 
quantity of sugar. You see, the intes- 
tine requires water to properly digest 
sugar. When sugar moves quickly 
from the stomach to the intestine, the 
intestine needs a quick supply of 
water and draws it from the blood- 
stream. In this process, the normal 
acid/base balance of your blood is al 
tered. This could cause the nausea 
you describe. Once your blood vol- 
ume is back to normal, your nausea 
will disappear—until the next time 
you overindulge. 


Q 5 East AsIA 


My 5%2-year-old son has just gone 
through all, repeat all, the symptoms 
of measles except the rash itself. He 
received his measles, mumps, rubella 
shot in December of 1976. When he 
was sick, his temperature during a 
five-day period went as high as 
104.4°F. Has modern medicine dis- 
covered that measles boosters are 
now required? Poor kid couldn’t go 
back to school and say he had 
measles like everyone else! 


A. 


Measles, mumps, rubella vaccine, 
given apparently at age 2% in De- 
cember of 1976, is considered ap- 
proximately 95% protective against 
measles. Therefore, atypical measles, 
such as your son may have had, could 
still occur after what is considered 
adequate immunization. However, 
though your description is suggestive 
of measles, numerous other viral 
illnesses could also give the symp- 
toms he had. The U.S. Public Health 
Service and the American Academy 
of Pediatrics do not recommend giv- 
ing measles, mumps, rubella boosters 
if children receive their initial shot 
after age 15 months, as did your son. 
Tell your son to tell his pals he had an 
‘acute viral process’’ but probably 
not atypical measles! 


Q. 


Several years ago, when we were as- 
signed to Kuala Lumpur, you com- 
mented on the prevention of frost- 
bite. We’re now assigned to D.C., 
and are hoping to attend the winter 
olympics. Could you review the 
frostbite danger signals again? 


A. 


Be glad to. First of all, a definition. 
Frostbite is an injury to body tissues 
because of exposure to cold. The 
depth and severity of the injury de- 
pends on the temperature and the 
length of exposure—the lower the 
temperature, the shorter the time 
needed to produce injury. And at sub- 
zero temperatures, in the presence of 
wind, freezing of exposed skin can 
occur within minutes, because of the 
windchill effect. Signs and symptoms 
of frostbite include a pale, whitish tint 
to the skin, particularly the nose, 
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cheeks and ears, and a momentary 
tingling followed by the sudden ab- 
sence of the cold sensation. Ways to 
avoid frostbite and serious cold in- 
juries include: (1) Stay indoors during 
periods of extreme cold combined 
with high winds, because of the 
windchill factor; (2) Wear several 
layers of clothing, preferably wool in- 
stead of cotton or nylon. Two or three 
layers of light wool are warmer than 
one layer of thick wool; (3) Never 
touch cold metal with your bare 


hands; (4) Wear mittens rather than 
gloves, and always keep your hands 
protected; (5) Wear face masks, par- 
ticularly if it’s extremely windy; (6) 
Avoid alcohol and tobacco during 
your exposure to extremely cold tem- 
peratures; (7) Avoid tight clothing, 
particularly shoes . . . you should be 
able to curl your toes comfortably in 
your insulated boots; (8) If you’re 
watching a spectator event, walk 
around to keep your circulation going; 
(9) If you feel like shivering, then 
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shiver to your heart’s content—it’s a 
reflexive defense mechanism that 
keeps the circulation lively . . . And, 
if you get frostbite, don’t rub the 
area; you'll only make matters worse 
if you rub the frozen tissue! Treat the 
injured body part gently to prevent 
further damage to the frozen tissues. 
Rewarm the frostbitten area, don’t 
massage it! The frostbitten area 
should be covered and you should go 
indoors so rewarming can be carried 
out with a warm water bath, warm 
nonalcoholic drinks, and prewarmed 
clothing and blankets. If your legs 
and feet are involved, you should not 
walk or bear weight once the thawing 
process has started. You should 
promptly seek medical attention. 
Good luck, hope you enjoy the 1980 
Lake Placid games! 


Q. 


I’ve been put on a low-cholesterol 
diet, and am concentrating on fish 
and fowl as opposed to eggs and 
beef. Someone told me certain fish 
are high in fat and should be 
avoided. Which ones are they? 


A. 


You should avoid fatty meats on a 
low-cholesterol diet because most of 
the fats in meat are the saturated kind. 
Fish are high in polyunsaturated fats 
and eating fish, whether lean or fatty, 
is a good way to reduce blood 
cholesterol levels. I suspect you were 
advised to stay away from. certain fish 
that are higher in calories and there- 
fore more fatty and less lean than 
other fish. Our dietician consultants 
tell me that the higher-calorie fatty 
types of fish include: butterfish, her- 
ring, mackerel, pompano, sablefish, 
salmon, shad, smelts, trout, whitefish 
and bluefish. Shellfish, such as lobs- 
ter, shrimp, and crab, are relatively 
low in calories until you dip them in 
butter, fry them, or put them in a rich 
cream sauce. Then the calorie count 
goes sky high immediately! The 
cholesterol content of a shellfish is 
somewhat higher than most lean fish, 
but is significantly lower than egg 
yolks, beef and other animal meats. & 
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THE EIGHTH FLOOR 


New acauisitions in Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
Paintings, other objets d’art are on view 


IFTS to the Diplomatic Recep- 

tion Rooms totaling $737,000 in 
cash, as well as additional contribu- 
tions in the form of oil paintings, fur- 
niture, antique silver, Oriental rugs 
and other objets d’art, have been an- 
nounced by the Department’s Fine 
Arts Committee. Hundreds of 
‘‘donors and lenders’’ to the rooms 
attended a reception there on January 
18 to view the acquisitions, discuss 
plans for improvements to the rooms, 
and to hear the committee’s report 
covering 1979. Among the gifts and 
loans received: 

® Oil painting, **William Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,’’ after Ben- 
jamin West. The painting, circa 1840, 
was executed after an engraving of 
West’s painting of the same subject. 
It is the gift of Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Russell of Alexander City, Ala., in 
memory of Benjamin Commander 
Russell. The oil now hangs in the en- 
trance hall. 

@ Oil painting, ‘‘View of the 
Capitol.’’ This features the Bullfinch 
dome, and was painted around 1840. 
The painting is the gift of Mrs. Sally 
Turner, of Plainfield, N.J. It also is in 
the entrance hall. 

® Portrait of John Jay, by John 
Wesley Jarvis. Jay served as U.S. 
secretary of foreign affairs, 1784-90. 
He continued to supervise the new 
Department of State until Thomas 
Jefferson took office as the first Sec- 
retary in March 1790. The oil was 
copied after Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Jay. It was loaned to the Depart- 
ment by Mrs. Harriette Bruen Davis 
of Westport, N.Y. It will be placed in 
the rooms later. 

® Oil painting, ‘‘Battle between 
Troopers and Indians,’’ by Charles 
Schreyvogel. The painting, loaned by 
the Dietrich Corp., Philadelphia, is 
now on loan to the White House. 
Dietrich also loaned another painting, 
‘*Indians Fleeing Fort Benton, Mo.,’’ 
by John Mix Stanley. It too is on dis- 
play in the White House. 
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Chippendale mahogany desk and 18th- 
century cut-glass chandelier. (Photo by 
Breger & Associates) 


The Department also received 
many gifts and loans of fine furniture. 
Among recent acquisitions is a Chip- 
pendale desk, of Santo Domingan 
mahogany, on view in the entrance 
hall. The desk is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Hennage, of Chevy 
Chase, Md. The J.S. and Barbara P. 
Johnson Fund, New York, gave two 
gifts—a Queen Anne walnut shell 
carved armchair, made in Philadel- 
phia, circa 1750-60; and a Chippen- 
dale carved mahogany armchair, also 
made in Philadelphia, circa 1760-70. 
The Queen Anne will be placed in the 
ladies’ lounge, now being remodeled. 
The Chippendale is in the Thomas 
Jefferson State Reception Room. 

G.G. Meade Easby of Philadel- 
phia loaned a Queen Anne armchair, 
circa 1750—now in the John Quincy 
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Adams Room, and a Chippendale 
pie-crust tilt-top table, circa 1760, 
which is in the Jefferson Room. 

Dr. Harrison G. Monk of An- 
napolis, Md., loaned a bronze work, 
‘The Rattlesnake,’’ by the American 
sculptor-painter Frederic Remington. 
Made in 1905, the bronze is consid- 
ered to be Remington’s most graceful 
sculptural rendition of the bucking 
horse in motion. It is now on view in 
the men’s lounge. 

Mrs. Deena Clark, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., donated two crystal chan- 
deliers for the entrance hall: a ten- 
light chandelier, made in England 
around 1790, and an eight-light, also 
made in England around 1765. Also 
on display in the entrance hall is a 
rare silver spoon made by William 
Whetcroft, Annapolis, around 
1774— the gift of Sally W. Daniel of 
Ambler, Pa. 


Other acquisitions include six 
rare American silver tablespoons, 
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made by Richard Humphreys in 
Philadelphia in 1772—the gift of 
Fenton Brown, New York; a Chip- 
pendale mahogany tea table, made in 
Philadelphia, circa 1770—the gift of 
Marshall Field, Chicago; and a 
Chinese export porcelain plate, from 
the dinner service purchased by 
Martha and George Washington and 
used by them at Mount Vernon— 
loaned by Ambassador and Mrs. Mar- 
ion Smoak of Washington. The Fine 
Arts Committee received scores of 
other objets d’art, now on view in the 
reception rooms on the eighth floor, 
and in the Secretary’s office and re- 
ception rooms on the seventh floor. 
Many persons gave cash or se- 
curities. Contributors of $10,000 or 
more, whose gifts during 1979 were 
announced at the reception, include 
Senator and Mrs. William Hernstadt, 
Las Vegas, $51,500; J.S. Johnson 
and Barbara P. Johnson Fund, New 
York, $27,000; J. Aron and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York $25,000; 
Claneil Foundation, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, $25,000; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
D. Leidesdorf, Palm Beach, Fla., 
$25,000; Dora Roberts Foundation, 
Big Springs, Tex., $25,000; Ruth and 
Vernon Taylor Foundation, Denver, 
$20,000; Elizabeth F. Cheney, Oak 
Park, Ill., $15,000; Mrs. Morton W. 
Smith, Middleburg, Va., $15,000; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Dorrance, Glad- 
wyne, Pa., $12,000; Mrs. Deena 
Clark, Washington, D.C., $11,370; 
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**William Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians.’’ (Helga Photo Studio) 


former Ambassador and Mrs. Walter 
H. Annenberg, $10,300; Mrs. James 
Stewart Hooker, New York, $10,000; 
Mrs. Lewis Clark, Washington, in 
memory of her late husband, Lewis 
Clark, $10,000; General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, $10,000; Hearst 
Foundation, Inc., $10,000; Robert J. 
Kleberg Jr. and Helen C. Kleberg 
Foundation, San Antonio, $10,000; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. McGee, 
Greenwich, Conn., $10,000; and Mr. 
and Mrs. John McShain, Philadel- 
phia, $10,000. In all, the committee 
received $736,735—of which nearly 
$210,000 was applied to the ar- 
chitectural improvement fund. 


Since 1961, when this 
‘*Americana Project’? was launched, 
the committee has helped collect fur- 
nishings valued at more than 
$20,000,000. It is seeking 
$1,962,000 to buy some of the objets 
d’art, now on loan, for the permanent 
collection. The committee also is 
seeking $850,000 for major projects 
involving architectural improvements 
to the rooms. 

‘‘Official funds are not available 
for prestige furnishings, paintings and 
decorative objects,’’ curator Clement 
Conger said. ‘‘We are not as affluent 
as we appear; 35% of our collection is 
still on loan. It can ‘walk out’ as fast 
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**View of the Capitol,’’ circa 1840. 


as it came in—loans may be with- 
drawn at anytime. We need to raise, 
annually, gifts of funds or securities 
totaling $250,000 to make payments 
on objects being purchased in the 
rooms. This is in addition to the funds 
required for future architectural im- 
provements.”’ 

Contributions to the Department 
are tax deductible. Inquiries should be 
directed to Chairman, Fine Arts 
Committee, Room 8213, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520, 
(202) 632-0298. 


—BARNETT B. LESTER @ 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Grievant wins 1 small 
point, loses big ones 


—The grievant, a Foreign 
367 seni: Reserve officer, 
Class 7, contended that he suffered 
career damage resulting from the 
presence in his file of performance 
reports allegedly marred by substant- 
ive and procedural defects, as well as 
the omission of certain reports he 
claimed were required. He said that 
an interim report covering a period of 
intensive language training was not 
required by regulations and, even if it 
were, he was not given an opportunity 
to discuss it with the rating officer, 
sign it or append a statement to it 
prior to its placement in his file. He 
objected to statements in the report 
referring to his unpreparedness for 
classes, his progress in relation to his 
language aptitude, and his frequent 
absences, as being misleading and un- 
substantiated. He also alleged that a 
language training report, with a dup- 
licate copy of the interim report at- 
tached, was prepared on an incorrect 
form because his training exceeded 
the amount of time specified for use 
of that form. 

The grievant also objected to a 
report prepared on his performance 
while he was detailed to another 
agency, contending that the rating of- 
ficer was not his direct supervisor, a 
full report rather than an interim re- 
port was required, the report was not 
discussed with him, it did not contain 
a work statement, and comments re- 
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ferring to his drafting ability and will- 
ingness to heed advice were inaccu- 
rate. He believed that a memorandum 
report prepared by one of his 
supervisors during a short period of 
that detail should have been entered 
into his file, and that a second mem- 
orandum report by another supervisor 
should have been a ‘‘full’’ report. As 
relief, the grievant requested a pro- 
motion or, as an alternative, monetary 
compensation for the damage he con- 
tended he suffered. He also requested 
correction of the alleged errors in his 
performance file. 

The agency did not condone the 
procedural errors that occurred when 
two of the protested reports were not 
discussed with the grievant, but con- 
tended that they were not thereby ren- 
dered erroneous, inaccurate or falsely 
prejudicial. The grievant’s language 
training report was not made im- 
mediately available to him because he 
was absent on leave at the time it was 
prepared. Also, his many absences 
from class were discussed with him 
on at least one occasion, and indi- 
cated his less than total commitment 
to language studies. In view of the 
fact that his training was extended by 
his two weeks of annual leave, the 
agency saw nothing inappropriate 
with regard to comments about his 
progress, or the form used to evaluate 
his training, inasmuch as his training 
period was extended as a result of his 
leave. As for the reports covering the 
period of his detail to another agency, 
the agency noted that two short mem- 
orandum reports were not included in 
his file, but were used as the basis for 
the longer evaluation by the 
supervisor of two of the grievant’s 
supervisors. Such a procedure was not 
unusual in evaluating an individual’s 
performance while on a detail under 
separate supervisors for successive 
short periods. The agency concluded, 
therefore, that the grievant’s perform- 
ance file contained no unauthorized 
reports nor improper omissions, and 
that the comments which the grievant 
found objectionable were fair and ac- 
curate reflections of his performance. 

The board was unable to find 
reasonable grounds on which to base 
a conclusion that procedural errors 


unfairly handicapped the grievant in 
competing for promotion. Neither was 
the board persuaded that the com- 
ments objected to were inaccurate or 
falsely prejudicial. The board found, 
with regard to the appraisal of the 
grievant’s performance while on de- 
tail, that it is not unusual—in fact, it 
is preferred—that short successive 
periods under different supervisors be 
covered by a single report; that report 
was properly prepared, based on the 
two short memorandum appraisals re- 
quested by the supervisor of the 
grievant’s immediate supervisors. 
With the exception of a board order to 
remove one sentence in the training 
report referring the reader of the 
grievant’s performance file to an 
interim report, the board found no 
merit in the grievance. 


Case based on talks 
with political ‘outs’ 


401 contended that a 
reviewing officer statement 
and his rebuttal to it in an officer 
evaluation report (OER) about his 
performance as a junior FSO on his 
first overseas assignment were falsely 
prejudicial. These statements referred 
to political discussions held by the 
grievant at his home with political 
opposition supporters who had unex- 
pectedly visited him. The embassy 
had previously ordered its employees 
to cease further contact with such op- 
position elements in the country. 
Grievant had reported the visit to the 
embassy sometime after it occured in 
a ‘‘memcon’’ which he subsequently 
characterized as ‘‘puffery’’ drafted to 
establish his credentials to do 
substantive political reporting. Griev- 
ant contended that he was deprived of 
a fair opportunity to present his side 
of the story before his summary re- 
moval from the post as a result of the 
visit, and before the reviewing state- 
ment was written. As remedy, he 
sought the removal of it and of his re- 
buttal satement thereto. 

The agency contended that the 
disputed reviewing officer statement 
was based upon information which 
the grievant himself supplied. The 
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agency argued that grievant’s present 
claim about the defectiveness of this 
information was insufficient basis to 
justify the removal of the comments 
derived from it. The agency further 
argued that if the facts of the visit 
were other than the grievant then re- 
ported them to be, he had had ample 
opportunity to seek correction of the 
record earlier. The agency pointed to 
his failure to use the rebuttal state- 
ment for this purpose. 

The board found no evidence to 
demonstrate that the reviewing officer 
acted improperly cr contrary to his re- 
sponsibility in acting upon the griev- 
ant’s report as a true account of the 
visit. The board also noted that the 
grievant was promoted to career 
status by a selection board which met 
in the year following the inclusion of 
the disputed material in his perform- 
ance file. The board concluded that 


grievant had not proved his claim that | 


the material at issue was falsely pre- 
judicial or that compelling grounds 
existed for its removal. The grievance 
was accordingly denied. 


Agency is upheld on 
emergency visitation 
47 —The grievant charged that 
he was improperly denied 
emergency visitation travel (EVT) in 
connection with the illness of two 
members of his family. One illness 
involved an operation for cancer on 
his elderly mother; the second, the 
emergency surgery and hospitilization 
of his father-in-law, critically injured 
in an accident. He charged that the 
agency’s interpretation of the two 
criteria for ‘‘serious illness or injury’’ 
in the Government regulations to 
mean ‘‘one in which death is immi- 
nent or likely to occur’’ was too strict 
in both instances. Doctors, he as- 
serted, generally agreed that the 
cancer his mother had was a serious 
illness; and his father-in-law’s in- 
juries were such that it could not be 
assumed that he would survive them. 
The second criterion for ‘‘serious ill- 


ness’’ as ‘‘one in which the absence: 


of the employee or eligible dependent 
would result in great personal hard- 
ship’’ was also met, he alleged, in 
both cases. His mother had personally 
requested his presence, and his wife 
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had enjoyed a particularly close re- 
lationship with her father. The 
agency’s denial of EVT when it de- 
termined that others were present with 
the respective family members was an 
unduly restrictive and mechanistic 
interpretation, according to the griev- 
ant, which violated both the spirit and 
the letter of the regulations. As relief, 
he requested reimbursement of two 
round-trip airfares between the U.S. 
and his post of assignment. 

The agency argued that, having 
obtained the requisite information in 
each case, it denied the grievant’s re- 
quests for EVT when it found that the 
criteria in implementing regulations 
were not met. There was no question 
that serious illness or injury was in- 
volved. In accordance with 
established procedures, however, the 
attending physician was contacted in 
each case. It was ascertained that the 
condition of the sick parent was good, 
and that at least one other family 
member was present. While it did not 
wish to minimize the stress and con- 
cern on the part of the grievant and 
his family, it was necessary to main- 
tain firm and fair standards in au- 
thorizing EVT. The agency concluded 
that it correctly and consistently 
applied the regulations when it denied 
the grievant’s requests. 

The board found that in both 
cases the agency based its decision to 
deny the grievant’s requests for EVT 
on the opinions of the attending 
physicians and surgeons that “‘death 
was not imminent or likely to 
occur’’; that his mother was ‘‘not 
critically ill’’; and that his father-in- 
law, although in intensive care, was 
in stable condition. The agency, in 
the board’s opinion, could not au- 
thorize EVT in then-existing circum- 
stances. The board also found that in 
each case, other family members were 
present with the ailing parent; thus the 
second criterion involving ‘‘great per- 
sonal hardship’’ was not met. The 
board concluded that the agency’s ap- 
plication of the regulations was rea- 
sonable, and denied the grievance. 


Leave lost at post 
restored by board 


480 grievant appealed the 
agency’s denial of the res- 
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toration of annual leave considered 
forfeited during his tour at an over- 
seas post. His supervisor, having first 
approved the grievant’s request for 
209 hours of leave—earned during 
the leave year, but exceeding his 
leave ceiling—had found it necessary 
to cancel it because of the demands of 
an inspection of the post. In a mem- 
orandum to the grievant, his 
supervisor pointed out that, as chief 
of an office which was to bear the 
brunt of the inspection, the grievant’s 
presence was required because its re- 
maining employees had been sched- 
uled for official leave or ‘‘use or 
lose’’ leave for the balance of the 
leave year. A copy of this memoran- 
dum was forwarded to the agency by 
the post, which requested restoration 
of the leave because it had been ‘‘ap- 
proved and subsequently cancelled, 
through no fault of the employee.”’ 

The grievant believed he was en- 
titled to the annual leave since, in the 
circumstances, he had had no other 
recourse but to comply with his 
supervisor’s action; he could have 
been charged with insubordination 
had he done otherwise. In addition, 
the services his office offered to the 
public would have been severely cur- 
tailed had he taken the leave. The 
grievant contended that the agency, 
by interpreting the applications as it 
did in his case, had denied him the 
legal remedy available to him. In 
view of the fact that he had retired 
with his appeal unresolved, the griev- 
ant asked, as relief, for the restoration 
of his leave in the form of a lump sum 
payment. 

The agency cited regulations and 
guidelines of the Civil Service Com- 
mission which implement Public Law 
93-181, outlined in FAMC (Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circular) 673, in 
support of its denial of the grievant's 
leave. Those regulations state, in per- 
tinent part, that cancellation by a 
supervisor of an employee’s sched- 
uled annual leave to provide other 
employees the opportunity to use 
leave is not a basis for restoration.’’ 
Further, if cancellation of leave is re- 
quired by an ‘‘exigency of the public 
business,’’ the operational demand 
must be ‘‘of such importance, mag- 
nitude or significance that an em- 
ployee could not be excused from 
duty.’’ According to the inspectors, 
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consulted in the course of investigat- 
ing the appeal, their inspection lasted 
only four or five days, and their 
findings were not required to be im- 
plemented until after receipt of their 
report at post. Thus, in the agency’s 
opinion, the reasons for cancelling the 
grievant’s leave did not meet the 
criteria governing its restoration. 

In its findings, the board noted 
that the agency, in rejecting the 
grievant’s request, relied upon the in- 
spectors’ judgment—solicited more 
than a year after the post’s initial re- 
quest, that their inspection of the post 
was not ‘‘of sufficient magnitude and 
duration’’ to meet the definition of 
“‘exigency of the public business.’’ 
The board determined, however, that, 
the retrospective comments of the in- 
spectors notwithstanding, it was en- 
tirely reasonable and normal for the 
grievant’s supervisor to have insisted 
upon his presence, as office chief, 
throughout the inspection period and 
on his being on hand to deal with the 
inspectors’ anticipated report. As ap- 


proving officer, the supervisor was 
found to have met the requirements of 
FAMC 673, and his memorandum 
provided a valid basis upon which to 
restore the grievant’s leave. The 
board therefore ordered restoration of 
the leave in the form of a lump sum 
payment to the grievant. 


No one ‘knowingly 
would forfeit $1,000’ 


—The grievant claimed de- 
491 nial of a financial benefit— 
inclusion of post differential in the 
computation of lump-sum payment— 
due him in connection with retirement 
at post. This payment was withheld 
by the agency because the grievant 
departed post one day prior to his 
designated retirement date. 

The grievant argued he was not 
given proper retirement counseling as 
required by regulations; that this lack, 
plus the dearth of reference materials 
at post, resulted in his being unaware 


of the impact of leaving on the Friday 
prior to his Saturday retirement date. 
He left on Friday, he said, because 
that was the day of the one weekly 
flight out of that city. That Friday, it 
turned out, was actually the first day 
he was eligible for retirement and was 
also the date given on his travel or- 
ders in the customary ‘‘on or about’’ 
administrative phraseology. 

The agency contends the grievant 
was notified some five weeks before 
retiring that he must remain at post 
until the close of business on his re- 
tirement date, and that his Friday de- 
parture did not appear to have been 
caused by any misinformation. 

The board concluded that the 
grievant was not afforded the special 
retirement consultation services pre- 
scribed by regulations, since it was 
unreasonable to believe an individual 
knowingly would forfeit over $1,000 
by failing to adjust travel plans by 
one day. The agency was directed to 
pay the contested amount to the 
grievant forthwith. @ 


Kans Patt 


‘I know I can’t interfere with your freedom of religion, Harry. But I’ve got to tell 
you—lately your political reporting has been terrible.’’ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1780 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
FEBRUARY 1780 


ARMED NEUTRALITY 


It is a month of frustration and disillusionment for 
John Jay. His pleas for recognition and Spanish aid 
have thus far fallen on unsympathetic ears. Florida- 
blanca, the Spanish foreign minister, keeps Jay out of his 
hair by assigning him a formal questionnaire to com- 
plete. He tells the diplomat that he wants to learn more 
about America’s politics, finances, army, etc. 

Behind the scenes, Spain tries to obtain through se- 
cret negotiations what it has been unable to procure by 
war. Floridablanca calls a meeting of the Royal Council 
at the Pardo Palace on the 28th. He asks the members 
whether Spain should actually enter into serious negoti- 
ations with the British, should they show interest in a 
deal that would give Spain Gibraltar. More importantly, 
should France be informed that talks are underway? 
Floridablanca has secretly dispatched an agent to Lon- 
don to sound out the British Government, this in viola- 
tion of the Franco-Spanish alliance. 

After much discussion, the foreign minister ad- 
journs the meeting to await a British response. He does 
not wait long. The British will negotiate, but on their 
own terms. They would expect certain preconditions to 
be met before there could be any discussion on ex- 
changes of territory. The Spanish would have to promise 
not to furnish men or supplies to the rebellious Ameri- 
can colonies. They would have to agree also never to 
receive American agents or trade with the rebels. So far 
so good. The idea of short-circuiting American inde- 
pendence certainly is negotiable. And as for receiving 
American agents, the treatment of John Jay accurately 
reflects Spanish intentions. 

In return for these promises, Britain would be 
willing to give up West Florida, but only in exchange 
for Puerto Rico. Gibraltar, the linchpin of the deal, is 
not negotiable. 

Because the Gibraltar talks never get off the 
ground, a very serious threat to American independence 
is averted. Should Spain terminate its alliance with 
France, French warships would again have to go it alone 
with the British navy. More importantly, France would 
continue to bear the entire burden of supplying the 
Americans with equipment and money. As it is, the 
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contents of the treasury are dwindling at an alarming 
rate, and even the French have their limits. 

Of late, there have been many victims of the naval 
war. American privateers range into the far reaches of 
the North Sea, taking British prizes at will. Spanish 
warships work the Mediterranean, seizing neutral ves- 
sels trading with the British garrison at Gibraltar. The 
British navy intercepts vessels, and cargoes of neutrals 
and belligerents alike, in an effort to crush the American 
rebellion. 

Even though all the belligerents are guilty of prey- 
ing on neutral commerce, it is Britain that takes the 
heat. Years of arrogance and sea supremacy have earned 
the island nation the enmity of most of her European 
neighbors. Now seems the perfect time to curtail that 
power. Catherine the Great proposes ‘‘armed neu- 
trality’’ on the 28th. With this declaration, the Russian 
monarch proclaims that from now on Russia will protect 
her shipping from all belligerents. One provision pro- 
motes the concept of free ships, free goods: “* . . . ef- 
fects belonging to subjects of . . . Powers at war shall 
be free on board neutral vessels, with the exception of 
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contraband merchandise.’’ The declaration also attacks 
the paper blockade, one in which a belligerent simply 
declares the ports of its enemy closed to trade. For a 
blockade to be legal, Catherine declares, the blockading 
power must in fact station warships outside those ports. 

Virtually all the maritime powers recognize the im- 
plications of ‘‘armed neutrality’? and either join or 
cautiously consider membership. France and Spain 
realize that Britain has the most to lose. These two gov- 
ernments inform St. Petersburg that they will abide by 
the new rules. The Dutch fear the wrath of British anger 
and, for now, hold back. The British refuse to recognize 
the proclamation. 

As the month closes, it is clear that by refusing to 
negotiate with Spain, Britain has lost a golden opportu- 
nity to break up the Franco-Spanish alliance. George III 
will risk the loss of an overseas continent to keep ‘‘the 
Rock.’’ Even more significant is the willingness of so 
many of Britain’s rivals to line up against her. The 
British may soon find themselves fighting with their 
backs to the wall. 





AND... 
H-E-E-E-RE’S 
HOLLAND! 


Here’s what’s happening at The 
Hague, Netherlands. The photos are 
by Julia Simon and Rebecca 
McDonnell. This is another in the 
NEWSLETTER Series on life at overseas 
posts. 


Scenery near the embassy. 
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Mike LaFranchi, regional security offi- 
cer, and Margaret LaFranchi, political 
secretary, in front of the Binnenhof, 
centuries-old center of the Dutch gov- 
ernment. 


At traditional Dutch pre-Easter celebra- 
tion are Moureen Luyk, left, and Andrea 
Simon, daughter of political officer Hugh 
Simon. Child with back to camera is 
unidentified. 


John Crump, political counselor, on his 
way to work. 





Ambassador Geri M. Joseph, right, 
with Dutch members of Amnesty Inter- 


national. 


Commercial attache Ken Yalowitz, 


right, and commercial assistant Frank 
Baulding. 


Deputy chief of mission Thomas J. 
Dunnigan. 
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Post of the month: The Hague 


Carole Faulk and Michelle Madison, sec- 
retaries. 


At the annual ‘‘Casino Nite’’ charity 
benefit, from left: political officers How- 
ard Ellis and Guido Gale; Barbara Hev- 
erly, Office of Defense Cooperation; 
Frank Sliwa; Marine security guard 
Timothy Calkins; Anita Morseman, Of- 
fice of Defense Cooperation; Bea Mir- 
man; and political officer Margaret 
LaFranchi. 


John Bussell of defense attache office is 
into duplicating. @ 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Rep. Fascell is Open 
Forum speaker 


Congressman Dante Fascell 
(D.-Fla.) is scheduled to address the 
Secretary’s Open Forum on February 
20 on consular affairs and foreign 
policy. Wanda Jablonski, founder and 
publisher of Petroleum Intelligence 
Weekly, will speak to the forum on 
February 27 on ‘‘Myths about 
OPEC..”’ 

The forum is organizing a work- 
ing group on global strategy. Working 
groups on ‘‘East European succession 
questions’’ and on the Caribbean are 
also forming. Existing working 
groups on professional concerns, on 
southern Africa, on illegal workers, 
on consular affairs and foreign policy, 
and on the Palestinian question are 
continuing their programs of research, 
writing and discussion. Persons in- 
terested in joining any of these groups 
are invited to contact the forum on 
Ext. 28790, Room 7419. 

Forum speakers in January in- 
cluded Dr. Paul Riebenfeld, from the 
Zionist Organization of America; 
Robert S. Goralski, from the Gulf Oil 
Co.; and Randall Robinson, from 
TransAfrica. Also scheduled to speak 
were former Assistant Secretary of 
State Roger Hilsman; the senior ad- 
viser to the Secretary, Philip Habib; 
and Congressman James Leach 
(R.-lo.), in January; and Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
Jr. and Dr. Robert Rothstein, who is 
doing research for the Department on 
the future of the North-South dialogue 
in February. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization and functions 


The Bureau of Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs (HA) was established in the 
Department of State under Public Law 95-105, 
August 17, 1977 (91 Stat. 846), to replace the 
former position of Coordinator for Humanitar- 
ian Affairs (D/HA) in the Office of the Deputy 
Secretary, announced in FAMC No. 700, dated 
June 24, 1975. (TL:ORG-114) 

Effective August 1, 1979, the functions 
and staff of the Combined Economic Reporting 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services 

Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 

Advanced Consular Course 


Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Techniques of Negotiations 

Political Analysis 
Executive-Congressional Relations 
Seminar on Terrorism 

Situational Diplomacy 


Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 


Mar. Apr. May Length of course 


10 28 26* 
24 = _ 
— 14 12 
21 12 

*3 weeks 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


Consular training 


Continuous enrollment 

Correspondence course 

Correspondence course 

Correspondence course 
_ _— 5 
3 chime 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
3 weeks 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 

1 week 

4 days 

1 week 
19 1 day 

4 days 


Executive development 


5 days 


ae 13 = 


5 days 


Dates to be announced 5 weeks, 3 days 


Foreign Service Officer Orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Economic and commercial training 
Foreign Service National 
Commercial Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 
Executive EEO Seminar 


Clerical training 

Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 

Management Skills for Secretaries 
(off-site) 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Advanced Stenography 

Beginning Typewriting 

The Art of Machine Transcription 

OCR Telegram Preparation 

Workshop in the Preparation of Travel 
Vouchers 


Communication skills 
Reading Development Skills | 
Reading Development Skills II 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
1 week 


6 weeks 


1 day 


24 hours 


2 days 
60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 

3 hours 

4 hours 


As applicants warrant 
As applicants warrant 


21 25 16 3 hours 


14 — 20 hours 
14 — 20 hours 
—(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 





Program 





Length of course 





Public Speaking 6 
“How to Communicate by Letter and 

Memo” for Secretaries 13 
Elementary English Skills 13 


Courses for professional managers 

The Art of Dictation Workshop As applicants warrant 
Effective Writing for Managers — 
Effective Oral Communication for Managers 

Effective Writing in International Affairs 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Career Counseling 

Going Overseas 

Community Skills 


Area studies and language training 


24 hours 


24 hours 
30 hours 


3 hours 
16 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 


2 weeks 
5 days 

1 day 

1 week 





Program Mar. Apr. 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 24 21 
Westeérn Europe 24 
People’s Republic of China 10 
East Asia _ 
Eastern Europe and USSR 24 
Russian Familiarization os 
Latin America 24 
Near East and North Africa 24 
Arabic Familiarization Course 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


*Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Russian language instruction. 
**Two weeks of area studies followed by four weeks of Arabic language instruction. 


na 


SEOUL—FSO Dennis P. Halpin cele- 
brates his victory in a Korean language 
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oratorical contest for foreigners. FSO 
Roger C. Nottingham is with him. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Program (CERP) was transferred from the Of- 
fice of Management Operations (M/MO) to the 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Commercial and Telecommunications Affairs 
(EB/CTA). The office symbol for this staff is 
changed to EB/CTA/CERP. (TL:ORG-115) 


Personnel 


Procedures for evaluating the perform- 
ance of Foreign Service national (FSN) em- 
ployees have been completely revised to pro- 
vide for an annual evaluation. Joint Form 
JF-50 is used for these evaluations. (Section 
961 and Exhibit 961.2.) (Uniform State/ 
AID/USICA Regulations; TL:PER-490) 

Payment of per diem is now authorized 
during periods of necessary outpatient treat- 
ment. (Uniform State/AID/USICA Regu- 
lations— TL:PER-482) 


General services 


A new Section 250 is established which 
includes the standards for Governmentwide 
official stationery paper. This section is 
transferred from Section 1360 through 
1364.4, Blue Pages. (TL:GS-259) 

Auto parts and services for American ve- 
hicles are not available at certain posts. For 
this reason, employees at these posts, may 
ship their foreign-made, foreign-purchased, 
privately-owned vehicles to the United States 
at Government expense. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USICA Travel Regulations; TL:GS-260) @ 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and government 
documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information (legal, statistical, 
historical, biographical, etc.) 

— Automated retrieval of information relating to 
foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on microfilm) @ 


Answers to Quiz 


(See Page 14) 








. William T. Sherman. 

. John Pershing. 

. Zachary Taylor. 

. Douglas MacArthur. 

. Xenophen, 400 B.C. 

. Omar Bradley. 

. Philip Sheridan. 

Arthur Wellesly, first 

Duke of Wellington, most famous 
for his part in the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

9. Ulysses S. Grant (two 
weeks later he changed his mind 
and moved on). 

10. Robert E. Lee. 





EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


First black U.S. diplomat was consul general in Haiti 
The story of Ebenezer Don Carlos Bassett 


By Homer L. CALKIN 


The author formerly served in 
the Department’s Historical Office. 
He is now a consultant. He prepared 
this article as part of State’s observ- 
ance of Black History Month. 


BENEZER DON CARLOS BAS- 

SETT became the first black 
diplomat of the United States when 
President U.S. Grant appointed him 
minister resident and consul general 
to Haiti on April 16, 1869. Mr. Bas- 
sett had not waited very long after the 
end of the Civil War before he made 
known his interest in an appointment. 

In a letter to Mr. Bassett on 
September 16, 1867, Frederick 
Douglass wrote that he had never 
heard ‘‘any good reasons”’ stated why 
some ‘‘competent colored citizen’’ 
should not be sent to represent the 
United States in Haiti. There was, he 
thought, ‘‘an obvious propriety in the 
measure. Its adoption would be 
scarcely less gratifying and assuring 
to Hayti than to the millions of col- 
ored citizens of the United States.’’ 
Mr. Douglass was ready ‘‘to recom- 
mend yourself [Mr. Bassett] as a man 
whom I regard as every way fitted to 
discharge the duties of the position. 
Your education, manners, business 
talents, prudence, and general infor- 
mation are full equal to the dignity 
and duties of the Office.’’ Mr. Bas- 
sett’s industry was very evident be- 
cause he had been under the supervi- 
sion of the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia for more than a decade. 
These men ‘‘tolerate no sluggards and 
were you other than industrious and 
painstaking they would have dis- 
pense with your services long ago.”’ 


Mr. Bassett was born in Litch- 
field, Conn., in 1833. His father was 
a mulatto and his mother a Pequot In- 
dian. After graduation with honors 
from the State Normal School of 
Connecticut, he became a grammar 
school principal in New Haven. 
While there, he studied at Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1855 he joined the staff of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, an 
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outstanding school in Philadelphia. 
He became principal and teacher of 
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E. D. Bassett 
Ex-minister to Haiti 





mathematics, the natural sciences and 
the classics. Lincoln University, Ox- 
ford, Pa., conferred an honorary 
master-of-arts degree upon Mr. Bas- 
sett in 1868. 

When Mr. Bassett presented his 
formal written application to Secre- 
tary William H. Seward on November 
22, 1867, he referred to a number of 
recommendations he had handed to 
the Secretary earlier. It was an illus- 
trious list. In addition to Mr. Doug- 
lass, Mr. Bassett’s own race was 
represented by John M. Langston, 
professor of law and dean at Howard 
University and later U.S. con- 
gressman from Virginia, and George 
Downing, who was in charge of the 
House of Representatives restaurant 
and chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of Colored Men. 

His supporters also included nine 
professors from Yale; a professor of 
Greek at Brown University; governors 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island; 
senators and congressmen from 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut and New Hampshire; citizens of 
several towns in Connecticut; the 
mayor and citizens of Philadelphia; 


the collector of the port of New 
Haven; and the commissioner of the 
National Bureau of Education in 
Washington. In their letters of rec- 
ommendation, they referred to him 


‘ 


as an ‘‘upright, worthy man and citi- 
zen,’’ and commented on his ‘‘spot- 
less reputation’’ and his ‘‘intelli- 
gence, judgment, courtesy and integ- 


rity.”’ 


The position in Port-au-Prince 
had become vacant when the incum- 
bent U.S. minister, H.E. Peck, died 
at his post on June 9, 1867. Mr. Bas- 
sett was not successful in getting the 
appointment in spite of the fine rec- 
ommendations he had. Instead it went 
to Gideon Hollister of Connecticut, 
who had applied for a position in the 
diplomatic service as early as 1861. 

When U.S. Grant succeeded An- 
drew Johnson as President, Mr. Bas- 
sett again sought the position in Haiti. 
In his letter of March 17, 1869, to 
Mr. Grant, he noted that he had been 
urged by many friends ‘‘both of my 
(the colored) race and of the white 
race’’ to apply. These ‘‘distinguished 
gentlemen’’ considered him ‘‘a rep- 
resentative colored man fitted for the 
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position; and my appointment, or the 
appointment of some other proper 
person of my race, would be hailed by 
them, especially by recently en- 
franchised colored citizens, as a 
marked recognition of our new con- 
dition in the Republic and an auspi- 
cious token of our great future.”’ 


A month later Mr. Grant ap- 
pointed him at a salary of $7,500 a 
year. Contingent expenses were not to 
exceed $500 a year without special 
authority from the Department. Sec- 
retary Fish wrote Mr. Bassett: ‘‘The 
Department entertains the confidence 
that your intelligence and zealous at- 
tention to the interest of the United 
States now confided to your care, will 
be eminently conducive to the har- 
mony and friendly relations existing 
between the Governments of the two 
countries.”’ 

Mr. Bassett was delayed in his 
departure because of a need to attend 
to personal affairs caused by the death 
of his father. He sailed from New 
York on June 5 and arrived at Port- 
au-Prince nine days later. Mr. Hol- 
lister, his predecessor, ‘‘cordially 
welcomed’’ Mr. Bassett and took him 
to his residence in the country, where 
he remained as a guest for some time. 

Sylvain Salnave, president of 
Haiti, was leading his army in the 
field in an attempt to subdue rebelli- 
ous forces. As a result, Mr. Hollister 
and Mr. Bassett had to delay having 
an audience with him until September 
8. Meanwhile, Mr. Bassett became 
quickly immersed in the duties that 
confronted a newly-appointed repre- 
sentative of the United States in a 
country torn by strife and revolution. 
With the assistance of Mr. Hollister, 
he began to familiarize himself with 
the archives and all other matters 
connected with the legation. He re- 
ported to the Department within less 
than a month after his arrival that the 
‘*state of affairs here [in Port-au- 
Prince] is somewhat alarming.’’ 
Currency was depreciating rapidly 
each day, so that Haitian merchants 
were beginning to refuse it and de- 
mand gold. Mr. Bassett suggested 
that an American warship be sent im- 
mediately ‘‘to avert the evils now ap- 
prehended by our citizens here.”’ 
During his eight years in Haiti, this 
was a request that he would make a 
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number of times. 


A month later, on August 7, 
Mr. Bassett rented an office in a 
fireproof building, to protect the le- 
gation’s records and property against 
being destroyed by fire. This had 
happened earlier when Mr. Peck’s re- 
sidence, which served as his office as 
well, had been burned during one of 
the uprisings. Mr. Bassett asked for 
$480 rent, and money to buy the 
desks and chairs to furnish it and to 
hire a porter. The Department replied 
that he would not be repaid for the 
office rent. 

When Mr. Bassett had his first 
interview with Mr. Salnave, he noted 
in his remarks: ‘‘I am of the same an- 
cestral origin as yourself and the 
people over whom you preside, and I 
offer this fact as an additional 
guarantee of my cordial desire . . . to 
strengthen ... the friendly inter- 
course’’ between the two republics. 
To which Mr. Salnave replied: ‘‘I ex- 
perience an inexpressible satisfaction 
at the fact that the Government of the 
United States has chosen one of its 
honorable citizens of our race to rep- 
resent it near our Government.”’ Fol- 
lowing the interview, Mr. Salnave 
had the American flag flown on the 
flagstaff of the National Palace and a 
salute of 17 guns fired. 


It did not take Mr. Bassett long 
to learn that diplomacy involved more 
than an exchange of kind words and a 
gun salute. Two days after meeting 
the president, Mr. Salnave called on 
Mr. Bassett at the latter’s residence in 
the country. Mr. Salnave inquired if 
he could rely on a friendly disposition 
toward him and his government, and 
if the United States would assist him 
in quelling assaults from within or 
without. Mr. Bassett replied that 
“*great governments . . . move cauti- 
ously in measures of that character; 
and I cannot assure you of anything 
farther than the same friendly sym- 
pathy which has heretofore been 
shown your Government.”’ 

When insurgents captured Cap 
Haitien in 1869, the U.S. consulate 
there was filled with refugees, among 
them Mr. Salnave’s family and sev- 
eral of his generals. Mr. Salnave 
called upon Mr. Bassett to provide 
relief and safe transportation of his 
family to some safe or neutral terri- 
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tory. It seemed proper to Mr. Bassett 
‘tin the interest of humanity’’ to pro- 
tect the president’s family. After two 
months, Mr. Bassett was able to ar- 
range with the new provisional presi- 
dent, Nissage-Saget, for the release of 
Mr. Salnave’s family. 

With Port-au-Prince under threat 
of attack also, many refugees began 
to seek protection under the U.S. 
flag. At least 600 crowded into the 
office and grounds of the legation in 
the city. More than 1,000, mostly 
women and children ‘‘all in a state of 
terror, excitement and confusion 
which beggars description,’’ went to 
Mr. Bassett’s country residence. This 
had been the summer residence of a 
former president of Haiti, Fautin 
Soulouque — about a mile from the 
city and surrounded by 15 acres of 
land. 


In a note on Mr. Bassett’s des- 
patch, Assistant Secretary J.C.B. 
Davis wrote: ‘‘The Department does 
not look with favor upon the use of 
the consulate and legation of the 
United States as places of refuge for 
the persons and property of political 
exiles. While unwilling to do any- 
thing to repress the impulse of hu- 
manity towards the innocent sufferers 
from the intrigues and ambition of 
rival chieftains who ultimately come 
to the possession of power, it desires 
the representatives of the United 
States to carefully abstain from mak- 
ing their houses or their offices 
‘asylums.’ ’’ The Department in- 
structed Mr. Bassett along these lines. 
The ‘‘proceeding has never been 
sanctioned by the Department, which, 
however, appreciates those impulses 
of humanity which make it difficult to 
reject such appeals for refuge.’’ 

Mr. Bassett, in reply, wrote: ‘‘I 
pray you not to withdraw the right of 
asylum . . . from the poor men, not to 
listen to pretended charges of crimes 
which can easily be trumped up here 
against any of Salnave’s friends, and 
not to insist that I may not defend and 
protect them according to my prom- 
ises to them.”’ 


Mr. Bassett did not let the re- 
buke from the Department deter him 
a few years later. In 1875 Haiti was 
again in a state of turmoil. ‘‘Bad pas- 
sions have been stirred up, persons 
have been shot down in the streets 
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and in their homes, arbitrarily ar- 
rested, exiled and outlawed. . .’’ The 
residence of Mr. Bassett again became 
an asylum for many people, including 
Gen. Boisrond Canal, deposed presi- 
dent of Haiti. One thousand armed 
men ‘‘with discontent stamped on 
their faces and Henry rifles in their 
hands’’ surrounded the premises. 

A few days later Mr. Bassett, 
through his good offices, was able to 
free the legation of all refugees except 
Mr. Canal and his brother. On June 4 
the Department informed Mr. Bassett: 
‘It is regretted that you deemed your- 
self justified by an impulse of hu- 
manity to grant such an asylum. You 
have repeatedly been instructed that 
such a practice has no basis in public 
law and, so far as this government is 
concerned, is believed to be contrary 
to all sound policy.’’ He was in- 


Calendar of events: 
Black History Month 


Entire month: African art 
exhibit, loaned by Robert A. 
Dumas, Sr.; Diplomatic Lobby (C 
Street entrance). February 5: 
Opening ceremonies, William H. 
Gray III, member of Congress, 
West Auditorium, noon. February 
7: Duke Ellington School of the 
Arts, West Auditorium, noon. 
February 12-15: NAACP Black 
Film Series, Room 1105, noon. 
February 14: Dr. Raymond Jack- 
son, concert pianist, West Audito- 
rium, noon and 1 p.m. February 
19: Jim Vance, WRC-TV news an- 
chorman, West Auditorium, noon. 
February 19-22: NAACP Black 
Film Series, fourth-floor audito- 
rium, SA-15, noon. February 20: 
REP, Inc., Community Theater, 
West Auditorium, noon and 1 p.m. 
February 22: Installation of Thurs- 
day Luncheon Group officers, 
American Foreign Service Club, 6 
p.m. February 26: Dr. Bernice Re- 
agon, cultural historian, West 
Auditorium, noon and 1 p.m. 
February 28: Howard University 
Gospel Choir, West Auditorium, 
noon. February 25-29: NAACP 
Black Film Series, fifth-floor con- 
ference room, SA-12. noon. Em- 
ployees may invite their families 
and other guests. 


structed to terminate the asylum, pro- 
vided the Haitian government would 
not inflict punishment if the refugees 
were convicted but allowed to leave 
the country. 

The Haitians showed no disposi- 
tion to meet this requirement, and 
hundreds continued to surround Mr. 
Bassett’s residence. Their “‘presence 
subjects me and my household to 
every inconvenience and anxiety, 
and, I think, to some danger also.’’ In 
spite of this, Mr. Bassett continued to 
provide protection for Mr. Canal until 
October 4, when the refugees were 
permitted to leave Haiti and the sol- 
diers were withdrawn. 


With the frequent uprisings of 
insurgents and changes in government 
leadership, violent threats and expres- 
sions of hatred against Americans be- 
came popular in Haiti. Mr. Bassett 
particularly had to be careful. In 1870 
he informed the Department: ‘‘I have 
myself been warned by discreet 
friends to be on my guard as to my 
route to my home in the country and 
as to where I eat and drink, inasmuch 
as they heard unpleasant threats in 
reference to myself.’’ 

Haitians also worked themselves 
‘‘into a fever heat’’ whenever the 
prospective annexation of Santo 
Domingo by the United States was 
mentioned. In reporting this feeling, 
Mr. Bassett commented: ‘‘The flip- 
pant allusions now and then made in 
journals like the New York Herald to 
old prejudices against colored men in 
the United States are dexterously used 
to inflame this feeling against Ameri- 
cans and their occupation of St. 
Domingo.”’ 


Later in the year, Mr. Bassett 
was on leave of absence. Reports cir- 
culated in Port-au-Prince that he had 
damaged the reputation of the Haitian 
government in the estimation of 
President Grant and Secretary Fish 
during his visit to the United States. 
Notwithstanding this, the reception of 
Mr. Bassett upon his return by the 
government, and especially the presi- 
dent and the people, ‘‘was of the most 
cordial character. It was, in fact, little 
short of an ovation.”’ 

Mr. Bassett’s many despatches 
as minister resident in Haiti provide 
insights into the problems and the re- 
wards that a person in the 19th cen- 
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tury diplomatic service faced. These 
would include his relationships with 
the diplomatic corps and the commu- 
nity, his task of administering an of- 
fice and his normal reporting func- 
tion. They also reveal much about the 
representative of the United States as 
an indivdual. During his first year in 
Haiti, Mr. Bassett kept the legation 
open during the usual business hours 
every day, Sundays excepted. To do 
this the cost to Mr. Bassett for ‘‘of- 
fice rent and furniture, etc. etc. is 
about twelve hundred dollars for this 
year [1870].’’ Three years later he 
was again asking for an allowance to 
pay office rent and clerk hire. Be- 
cause of the enervating climate and a 
reasonable regard for his health, he 
had hired the services of a ‘‘compe- 
tent and reliable clerk.’’ He con- 
tinued: ‘‘I think I can now after 
nearly four years’ residence here, risk 
the assertion that no man habituated 
to our northern climate can fully dis- 
charge the duties of this office, even 
as poorly as I have discharged them, 
under the fearful and increasing heat 
of ‘this terrible sun of the tropics’ 
without some clerical aid as I have 


felt obliged to avail myself of.’’ 
Again the Department refused to pay 
for clerk hire. 


By January 1871 Mr. Bassett 
had become the ranking member of 
the consular and diplomatic corps in 
Haiti. As dean of the corps, he called 
upon the president with representa- 
tives of all Christian powers of 
Europe, except Switzerland, Russia 
and Greece, and Liberia, Brazil and 
Venezuela, to present the compli- 
ments of the new year. He gave his 
address in French, a language in 
which he was fluent. Throughout the 
remainder of his time in Haiti, Mr. 
Bassett acted in this capacity at such 
ceremonies and on other occasions 
where the diplomatic corps was pres- 
ent. 

In 1875 Mr. Bassett was honored 
by a social club, called the ‘‘Circle of 
Port-au-Prince,’’ which almost 
unanimously elected him president. 
The club was composed of a majority 
of the diplomatic corps, most of the 
leading European and American mer- 
chants, and a few Haitians of high 
standing. According to the rules of 
the club, no discussions or conversa- 
tions of a political nature could be 
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held in its rooms. Mr. Bassett said he 
did not give information regarding his 
election to the Department in any 
spirit of self-adulation, however flat- 
tering “‘the compliment of the elec- 
tion to such a position . . . might be 
to me personally.’’ He wished to state 
that he was not unaware that a diplo- 
matic agent ‘‘ought not to surrender 
his perfect freedom of action to any 
consi¢eration of personal or social 
friendship . e 


He continued to face mixed 
reactions in Haiti regarding President 
Grant because of his desire for the 
proposed treaty of annexation of 
Santo Domingo by the United States. 
In 1872 his campaign and reelection 
were variously received. Mr. Bassett 
reported that all foreigners in Haiti 
were Satisfied with the outcome of the 
election, although it was coldly re- 
ceived by the government officials. 
He noted that a large number of the 
people appreciated ‘‘Grant’s service 
in behalf of the colored race and of 
liberty.’’ He added his personal 
views: ‘‘For myself, as a citizen of 
the United States not altogether 
wanting I trust in patriotism, and as a 
man of color, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my almost unbounded 
satisfaction and joy at the result of the 
long and somewhat acrimonious 
presidential campaign. The eminent 
citizen whose sword saved a nation 
from disruption and wrested a race 
from bondage, is now to give us four 
years more of that rare statesmanship 
which has never failed . . . to vindi- 
cate the rights of a once oppressed 
race, and to bless the whole nation.”’ 

During the eight years Mr. Bas- 
sett served in Haiti, he by no means 
limited himself to reporting the events 
of the many revolutions and changes 
in government. He also reported to 
the Department on his activities, 
which included an attempt to reach 
agreement on a consular convention 
with Haiti and the settlement of many 
claims of American citizens for losses 
that were incurred during the in- 
surrections. In addition, he provided 
information on Haitian finances, the 
constitutional and legal changes, and 
actions taken by the Haitian legisla- 
ture. 


The tragedy of fires, which 
were frequent, and hurricanes were not 
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overlooked. He was especially dis- 
tressed by a 1873 fire which de- 
stroyed the Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sion. In 12 years, the mission had 
“*gained the respect’’ of everyone in 
the capital city and ‘‘seemed about to 
enter a strong foothold upon a new 
carpet of extended usefulness .. .”’ 
Mr. Bassett continued: ‘‘I as an 
American interested in the spread of 
American ideas and American civili- 
zation, cannot but hope to see this 
mission raised from the blow it has 
just received and placed by American 
philanthropy upon an enduring foun- 
dation.”’ 

On July 23, 1877 Secretary of 
State William Evarts requested Mr. 
Bassett’s resignation, which he sub- 
mitted a month later. F.W. Seward, 
Acting Secretary, expressed the ‘‘ap- 
preciation of the Department’’ on 
October 5 for ‘‘the very satisfactory 
manner in which you [Mr. Bassett] 
have discharged the duties of the of- 
fice . . . . This commendation . . . is 
the more especially merited because 
at various times your duties have been 
of such a delicate nature as to have 
required the exercise of much tact and 
discretion.’’ In reply Mr. Bassett 
wrote: “‘I am deeply touched by the 
Department’s assurance of its ap- 
preciation of the faithful and discreet 
manner in which I have endeavored to 
discharge the duties of the office.”’ 

John M. Langston replaced Mr. 
Bassett as minister to Haiti on 
November 27, 1877. The government 
of Haiti appointed Mr. Bassett as its 
consul in New York shortly after this. 
He remained in this position until 
1888, when Francois-Denis Legitime 
became president of Haiti. 


Mr. Bassett continued to be 
interested in serving in the American 
diplomatic or consular service. He 
applied and was recommended for ap- 
pointment by each new administration 
in 1881, 1889 and 1897, for posi- 
tions, not only in Haiti, but in 
Hawaii, Belgium and Jamaica. In all 
of his attempts he was unsuccessful. 
He did return to Haiti as clerk to 
Frederick Douglass in 1889-1891. 
One can only conclude that he was 
having a difficult time as he accepted 
a salary of $825 per annum. 

Mr. Bassett retired in Philadel- 
phia, where he died November 13, 
1908. @ 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


On December 9-14, SECRETARY 
VANCE conferred with the leaders of western 
European countries and attended the NATO 
ministerial meeting in Brussels. Accompany- 
ing the Secretary were Mrs. Vance; Hodding 
Carter III, assistant secretary for public af- 
fairs, and Department spokesman; RICHARD 
COOPER, under secretary for economic af- 
fairs; ANTHONY LAKE, director, Policy 
Planning Staff; EDWARD MORSE, executive 
assistant to Mr. Cooper; MATTHEW 
NIMETZ, counselor of the Department; 
PETER TARNOFF, special assistant to the 
Secretary and executive secretary; GEORGE 
VEST, assistant secretary for European affairs; 
COOKIE CLARK, secretary, Secretariat Staff; 
JOHN DOOLEY, staff officer, Secretariat 
Staff; EBEN DUSTIN, medical officer; JOHN 
EVANS, special assistant to the Secretary; 
ELVA MORGAN, personal assistant to the 
Secretary; JANE MOSSELLEM, secretary, 
Office of the Secretary; LARRY PIPER, trip 
administrative officer, Executive Secretariat; 
and KARIN WARPULA, secretary, Secretariat 
Staff. From January 10-18, W. BEVERLY 
CARTER, ambassador-at-large for liaison with 
state and local governments, consulted with 
the chiefs of mission in London and Bonn, and 
with the U.S. mission to the European Com- 
munities in Brussels. 

JULIA JACOBSON has joined the Office 
of the Director for Management Operations, 
and COOKIE CLARK has joined the Bureau of 
International Narcotics Matters. 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Chief of protocol ABELARDO L. VAL- 
DEZ greeted VICE PRESIDENT MOBARAK 
of Egypt and PRIME MINISTER SUAREZ of 
Spain during their visits to Washington. Am- 
bassador Valdez accompanied PRIME 
MINISTER COSSIGA of Italy on his official 
visit to the United States, January 23-26. Mr. 
Valdez, WILLIAM SITTMANN and GAHL 
BOTHE accompanied the U.S. presidential 
delegation to Greece for the Olympic torch 
ceremony, January 27-31. Mrs. Bothe ac- 
companied the U.S. presidential delegation to 
the Panama Canal centennial celebrations, 
January 9-12. RICHARD MASSEY has been 
assigned to the Diplomatic and Consular 
Liaison Division as a protocol officer. 
MARIA GUIDA has recently transferred to 
the Accreditation Section from Language 
Services. RICHARD GOOKIN, deputy chief 
of protocol, appeared as a witness at hearings 
of congressional subcommittees on the loca- 
tion of foreign chanceries in Washington, and 
on a television news program in connection 
with the issue. 
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Administration 
LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


HELEN KAPS and CAROL WOLTER, 
French interpreters, traveled to Honolulu for a 
U.S.-France-Canada conference held, De- 
cember 13-14, under the auspices of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration. Interpreter re- 
cruitment took PAUL KOVENOCK and 
SOPHIA PORSON to Monterey and Los 
Angeles, December 10-14, and CYRIL 
MUROMCEW to New York City, January 
14-25. The first week there he was assisted by 
Ms. Wolter, the second by TONY HERVAS. 
The sessions of the Standing Consultative 
Commission in Geneva adjourned December 
14, and LORALYN ANDERSEN-PETRIE re- 
turned to Washington immediately thereafter. 
DIMITRI ARENSBURGER remained, on 
leave, to handle the chemical warfare talks 
scheduied for January 8, but these were post- 
poned at the last minute and Mr. Arensburger 
returned to Washington, January 22. The in- 
terpreting team organized for a meeting of 
wheat-producing countries, January 12, was 
headed by Mr. Hervas. HELEN KAPS left, 
January 13, as a member of an ICA delegation 
which is touring Africa in order to improve 
liaison and understanding between the various 


BOGOTA, Colombia— Assistant cashier 
Rafael Puchana, foreground, demon- 
strates newly-acquired currency count- 
ing machine. Others, from left: chief 
cashier Jorge Ruiz; Richard L. Weeks, 
budget and fiscal officer; and Frank M. 
Ravndal, administrative counselor. 


components handling the exchange program 
with African countries. The group visited 
Monrovia, Abidjan, Ouagadougou, Lagos, 
Kaduna and Nairobi, returning February 8. 
SOPHIA PORSON traveled to Macao to inter- 
pret at a narcotics seminar, January 14-25. 
Thanks to the efforts of JACKIE POUSSEVIN 
and FRANCISCO LANZA, the division has 
contributed $640 to Children’s Hospital. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Deputy assistant secretary STUART 
BRANCH, networks chief PAUL DEL 
GIUDICE and Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion chief GEORGE YOUNTS attended the 
Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 
tronics Association western region convention 
in Anaheim, Calif. Other stops were Pasadena 
and San Francisco, at contractor firms, and 
San Diego, at a software corporation. 
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**Oh, dear. Are you sure Mogadiscio isn’t 110 volts?’’ 


ROSE THOMAS of the Air Cargo Unit, 
the Department's first woman licensed to drive 
official heavy-duty vehicles, was presented her 
certification by JAMES MITCHELL, chief, 
Motor Transport Branch. Mr. Branch and 
EDWARD FENSTERMACHER, chief, Dip- 
lomatic Pouch and Courier Division, attended 
the presentation ceremony. Other personnel 
announcements: BILL CALLIHAN has been 
named chief of the Communications Center 
Division, ED MOODY has transferred to the 
Communications Security Division and REY 
GRAMM6O to personnel recruiting. The office 
also welcomed NANCY HALL, serving as 
secretary to the chief, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Branch; EDGAR THOMAS, SAMUEL 
LOVE, MARGERY BENSON and ROBERT 
GREENE, to the Communications Center Di- 
vision; and CHARLES KING, to the Programs 
and Engineering Division. Recent retirees were 
BERNICE MASON, December 28, MARTHA 
MAXWELL, December 31; GRANT SHAW, 
VINCE MONTI, CHARLIE HOEFFLER and 
DON SEDLACEK, January 11. 

Briefings were provided to Ambassador 
DONALD TOUSSANT, Sri Lanka; JOHN 
MONTAGUE, Bangui; GEORGE McCUM- 
BER, Near East and Asia rover; DONALD 
LYNCH, Port Louis, SAM RICHARDSON, 
London; MARY VAN HORN, Beijing; 
CHARLES WAYKER, Montevideo; GER- 
ALDINE MOSHER, Guatemala; FRED BUL- 
LOCK, Mbabane; DICK SHARPE, Caracas; 
ROBERT MASON, Montevideo; and 
ROBERT JACOBSEN, Maputo. 

Departures included RODGER HALLEN, 
to Accra; ERIC HUGHES, to Commerce; and 
GUY BLOUNT and EDWARD WATSON, to 
Mexico City. 


African Affairs 


House majority leader JAMES WRIGHT 
led a congressional delegation to the Ivory 
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Coast, Nigeria, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Saudi Arabia, January 5-19. The Sudan-U.S. 
Business Council is holding its meeting in 
Khartoum, January 2-24. PAUL HARE, di- 
rector of South African affairs, is on his 


DJIBOUTI—In staff photo are, first 
row, from left: Butch Amundson, 
Wanida Amundson, Assistant Secretary 
Richard Moose, Walter Clarke (chargé 
d’affaires), Osman Rirash, Monique 
Laugie, Nicole Cohen, Karl Mahler. 
Second row: Addus Moumie, Janie Wise, 
Mohammed Hersi, Carolyn Duke, Irma 
Capriotti, Amina Abdi, Ken Cohen. 
Third row: Paul Chaisson, Johannes 
Hailu, Ken Knight. Fourth row: Osman 
Achmed, Arthur Duke, Mike Brown, 
June Mahler, Ismail Denville. Fifth row: 
Mesfin Enghida, Janet Ford, Heidi 
Peacock, Pat O’Connor, Clare Mes- 
Senger. 
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orientation trip in southern Africa, visiting all 
the countries for which he is responsible. 
New on board in South African affairs 
are WILLIAM LUCAS and MARIA 
OLAGHERE. Mr. Lucas is assisting on South 
Africa, and Ms. Olaghere lends secretarial 
help to several desk officers. RICHARD 
SULLIVAN, assistant Rhodesia desk officer, 
is in Salisbury during the transition period to 
lend a hand to the new U.S. liaison office. 
JAMES OVERLY, Office of Central African 
Affairs, traveled to New York, January 14, to 
brief journalists on the African-American In- 
stitute’s annual media trip to Africa. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Ambassador RALPH EARLE II assumed 
his duties as director of the agency, January 
3, under a recess appointment. Former direc- 
tor GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II visited 
China and Japan, January 5-i4, with Secre- 
tary of Defense HAROLD BROWN to consult 
on arms control and other national security is- 
sues with Chinese officials in Beijing and 
Japanese officials in Tokyo. JOHN M. 
JOYCE of the agency’s Planning and Coordi- 
nation Staff accompanied Mr. Seignious. Last 
December, PRESIDENT CARTER named 
Mr. Seignious a member of the General Ad- 
visory Committee on Arms Control and Dis- 
armament, and accorded him the personal 
rank of ambassador while serving on missions 
or delegations at the request of the President 
or the agency director. 

ALEXANDER AKALOVSKY has re- 
turned to the agency as assistant to the am- 
bassador to the Committee on Disarmament. 
A longtime official of the Defense and State 
Departments, Mr. Akalovsky was detailed to 
the agency when it was established in 1961. 
He spent four years with the agency, and later 
served in Moscow, Brussels and Berlin before 
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retiring from the Foreign Service in 1978, 
when he became a consultant to the U.S. am- 
bassador to the Committee on Disarmament. 
The Air Force has detailed Captain 
MICHAEL McMULLEN to the agency, to 
work on issues relating to theater weapons 
systems. A graduate of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, he holds a master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. 

SIDNEY GRAYBEAL, who was with the 
agency from 1964 to 1976, was presented the 
President’s Award for Distinguished Federal 
Civilian Service, the highest honor the Gov- 
ernment can grant to a career employee in 
recognition of exceptional achievements of 
unusual benefit to the nation. The award, pre- 
sented January 15, said of Mr. Graybeal, who 
served as U.S. commissioner on the SALT 
Standing Consultative Commission: ‘‘An ac- 
knowledged expert in the intelligence com- 
munity, he has been instrumental in applying 
intelligence processes to vital national secu- 
rity issues and has played a central role in 
U.S. arms control policy. Through his lead- 
ership, perseverance, fairness, and negotiat- 
ing skills in a series of assignments of critical 
importance to the United States, he has 
successfully advanced our national security 
interests at the highest levels.’’ Before retir- 
ing in 1979, Mr. Graybeal served for three 
years as director of the Office of Strategic 
Research at the CIA. 

An article by HARRY R. MARSHALL 
JR., of the Office of the General Counsel, was 
published in the winter issue of the New York 
University Journal of International Law and 
Politics. The article was entitled ‘‘Section 104 
of the Nuclear Non-proliferation Act of 1978— 
Establishment of International Nuclear Supply 
Assurances.”’ 


Congressional Relations 


Over 450 congressional staff members at- 
tended a foreign policy briefing, January 18, in 
the Loy Henderson room. The all-day briefing 
covered security-related issues and other top- 
ics. Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRISTO- 
PHER welcomed the staffers and gave a 
foreign policy overview. 

On January 9, Assistant Secretary BRIAN 
ATWOOD participated in a colloquium, 
jointly sponsored by the Center for Congres- 
sional and Presidential Studies, the Woodrow 
Wilson Center and the International Studies 
Association, on Congress and foreign policy. 
On January 16-17, Mr. Atwood traveled to 
Boston, where he spoke before the World Af- 
fairs Council and other civic and media 
groups. 

Ambassador WALTER CUTLER, deputy 
assistant secretary, discussed the Department’s 
relationship with Congress with the latest 
junior officer class at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, January 15. Legislative management 
officers THOMAS WESTON and DONALD 
PLANTY accompanied congressional delega- 
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‘‘Please come out, Joe! I have their solemn promise—no more CODELS for at least 


another six weeks.’’ 


tions to England, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Austria, France, 
Spain and Portugal during the Christmas-New 
Year recess. Deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT A. FLATEN traveled to California, 
February 6-8, to speak to groups in San Jose, 
Santa Barbara and Santa Clara. The bureau 
welcomed BETTY LOU OPLINGER to its 
staff, in December. 


Consular Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary HUME 
HORAN and HORACE F. SHAMWELL of the 
Legal Adviser’s Office traveled to Beijing, in 
January, to negotiate the second round of a 
bilateral consular convention. ELIZABETH J. 
HARPER, deputy assistant secretary for visa 
services, attended an Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service seminar and workshop in 
Miami, January 17-18. The event was cospon- 
sored by the Florida Bar Association and the 
South Florida Chapter, Association of Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Lawyers. JAMES L. 

WARD, deputy di- 
rector of the Citizens 
| Emergency Center, 
has been made its di- 
» rector. The center is 
part of the Office of 
© Overseas Citizen 
Services. STEPHEN 
A. DOBRENCHUK, 
director of the cen- 
zens Emergency cen- 
ter, retired after al- 
most 30 years with the 


Mr. Ward Department. Mr. 


Dobrenchuk also served in Manila, at the U.S. 
mission to the UN in Bangkok. Chiang Mai, 
Warsaw, Frankfurt and Tehran. WILLARD B. 
DEVLIN, associate director of the Visa Serv- 


PANAMA—Ambassador Ambler H. 


Moss Jr., consular assistant Maria Pena 
(center) and vice consul Toni Marwitz 
mark the opening of the U.S. consulate 
in the former Canal Zone. The embassy 
opened two such offices, in December, to 
serve the 35,000 Americans who live 
here. 





STOCKHOLM—Consul Robert F. Dorr 
presents the 70,000th visitor’s visa issued 
during calendar year 1979 to Estelle Re- 
uter, a Foreign Service national. 


ices Directorate and principal adviser to the 
deputy assistant secretary for visa services, re- 
tired after 29 years of Government service. In 
addition to assignments in Washington, Mr. 
Devlin served in New Delhi, Aden, Bangkok, 
Lima, Hong Kong, and Santo Domingo. 
ELLEN I. COOGAN, of the Passport Office’s 
Policy and Plans Staff, retired after more than 
28 years of service with the Department. Ms. 
Coogan also served as agent-in-charge of the 
Honolulu and Washington Passport Agencies. 
EMIL KONTAK retired after 11 years in the 
Department. His most recent position was in 
the bureau’s Management Division. Pre- 
viously, he was chief of the Administrative 
Division of the Passport Office. Mr. Kontak is 
a retired Air Force colonel with 27 years ex- 
perience prior to joining the Department. 
GOODWIN SHAPIRO, recently consul gen- 
eral in Buenos Aires, retired after 32 years 
with the Department. In addition to assign- 
ments in Washington, Mr. Shapiro served in 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico City, Seoul, Madrid 
and Ciudad Juarez. DOROTHY SCHWEIN- 
HAUT, agent-in-charge of the Miami Passport 
Agency, retired after 35 years with the De- 
partment. EUNICE FREER, assistant agent- 
in-charge of the Seattle Passport Agency, also 
retired. ELIZABETH J. EDWARDS, person- 
nel management specialist in the bureau’s per- 
sonnel branch, retired after 26 years in the 
Government. New employees of the Visa Of- 
fice are DARIA NOVAK; JAY L. BAKER, 
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from Havana; and JOAN GARNER, from 
Frankfurt. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


During the month of November, assistant 
secretary RICHARD HOLBROOKE consulted 
with deputy under secretary of State HUGH 
CORTAZZI, British Foreign Commonwealth 
Office, in London. He also participated in a 
one-day seminar on Asia at the University of 
Pennsylvania. On December 1, Mr. Holbrooke 
attended a foreign policy conference for 
Asian-Americans sponsored by Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, and participated in the U.S.- 
Soviet conference in Santa Barbara. Mr. Hol- 
brooke accompanied Secretary of Defense 


Mr. DeTrani 


RANGOON, Burma—Mr. DeFazio is a 
new political officer at this post, and Mr. 
DeTrani has been given a commission as 
an economic/commercial officer. 


Mr. DeFazio 
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HAROLD BROWN to China and Japan, 
January 4, and traveled to Seoul for consulta- 
tions, January 14-16. 

On December 28, deputy assistant secre- 
tary ERLAND H. HEGINBOTHAM addressed 
the Society of Government Economists, in At- 
lanta. Mr. Heginbotham also accompanied 
Senator LLOYD BENTSEN and other congres- 
sional delegates on a joint economic study mis- 
sion to Manila, Hong Kong and Seoul. Deputy 
assistant secretary EVELYN COLBERT ad- 
dressed the NATO War College on U.S. policy 
in East Asia, attended the U.S.-Japan planning 
talks in Tokyo, and accompanied Ambassador 
MICHAEL MANSFIELD to Australia and 
New Zealand. Mrs. Colbert, assisted by RUTH 
GOLDBERG, addressed a group of students 
from Colgate University on U.S.-East Asian 
relations. ANTHONY ALBRECT, director of 
the Office of Economic Policy, participated in 
the Department briefing for the Washington 
Export Council, December 19, to discuss re- 
cent political and economic developments in 
the Far East as they affect the business envi- 
ronment. 

The director of the People’s Republic of 
China affairs, CHAS FREEMAN, spoke at the 
Washington Center for Learning Alternatives, 
January 15, and to the East Asian Advanced 
Area Studies Group, January 16. On January 6 
deputy director DONALD ANDERSON 
briefed the NATO and Australia, New Zealand 
and U.S. officers attending the Command and 
Staff College in Norfolk. SCOTT HALLFORD 
spoke on Sino-U.S. relations to the Wil- 
mington World Affairs Council, January 14. 
THOMAS BIDDICK briefed the foreign affairs 
interdepartmental seminar on U.S.-China rela- 
tions, January 11. Deputy director DONALD 
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JAKARTA—Jack Lesmana, front row, 
right, Indonesia’s leading jazz musician, 
with Ambassador Edward Masters 
(holding trombone) and members of his 
orchestra at concert in the embassy com- 
pound. Top row, second from left, is 
cultural affairs officer Don Albright. 


ANDERSON left for Shanghai to take up his 
new duties as consul general. JOE BORICH 
and TOM BIDDICK will join him as staff 
members of the new consulate general. SCOTT 
HALLFORD has succeeded DONALD AN- 
DERSON as deputy director. 

New arrivals to the Office of the People’s 
Republic of China Affairs include JEFF BUC- 
ZACKI, political officer, formerly with the 
Operations Center, and JOHN PARKER, 
officer-in-charge of Hong Kong and Mongo- 
lian affairs. KATHLEEN ALLITTO is doing 
temporary duty before her assignment to Sing- 
apore. Australia/New Zealand country officer 
CHARLES TWINING has been assigned to 
Embassy Bangkok on temporary duty to assist 
with the Kampuchean crisis. Mr. Twining is a 
Cambodian language officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


JULIUS L. KATZ retired as assistant 
secretary for economic and business affairs, 
December 15, after 29 years with the Depart- 
ment. At an eighth-floor reception, November 
28, honoring him and MRS. KATZ, Deputy 
Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER pre- 
sented Mr. Katz with the Wilbur J. Carr Award 
for his distinguished service to the Govern- 
ment. The bureau’s senior deputy assistant 
secretary, ERNEST JOHNSTON, served as 
master of ceremonies and presented Mr. Katz a 
memento from the people of the bureau. 

MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international resources and 
food policy, participated with officials from 
the Department of Energy in a meeting with 
Canadian officials, on Canadian natural gas 
export policy and construction of the trans- 
Canada gas pipeline, in Ottawa, December 18. 

‘*Materials Policy Formulation in the Fed- 
eral Government’’ was the topic of a panel dis- 
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cussion that JOHN FERRITER attended in 
Atlanta, December 28. Mr. Ferriter, director 
of the Office of International Commodities, 
gave the Department’s perspective on this 
subject to the seminar sponsored by the Society 
of Government Economists. Mr. Ferriter fo- 
cused on the bureaucratic process for for- 
mulating stockpiles and other commodity 
policies, a subject that was particularly timely 
in view of the President’s recent trade reor- 
ganization decision. The seminar participants 
included representatives from other Govern- 
ment agencies. On December 8, RICHARD 
OGDEN, chief, Industrial and Strategic Mate- 
rials Division, traveled to New York to sign 
the new international natural rubber agreement 
for the United States. Accompanying him was 
THOMAS MARTIN of the same office. 
RALPH JOHNSON, assistant chief, Industrial 
and Strategic Materials Division, led a U.S. 
delegation to the 16th session of the Interna- 
tional Tin Council, January 15-18, in London. 

New employees in the bureau include 
MARY POLLOCK, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary; CHARLES D. TROTTER, Office of 
Commercial Affairs; JOHN A. BARCAS, 
Tropical Products Division; and DORIS EAG- 
LIN, Office of Monetary Affairs. 


WORLD ADMINISTRATIVE 
RADIO CONFERENCE 

If the Guinness Book of Records should 
set up a category for international conferences, 
the recently completed World Administrative 
Radio Conference, in Geneva, would be a 
prime candidate for inclusion as a record set- 
ter. The conference, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, could boast: 
2,000 delegates and observers from 172 coun- 
tries and international organizations; 15,000 
proposals examined and acted on; 894 plenary 
and other meetings, in 74 days, beginning 
September 24; 96 tons of paper required for 
conference documents, including the 1,150- 
page conference ‘‘final acts.’’ 

It was, however, much more than just a 
big conference. Its decisions, involving the 
allocation and regulation of radiocommunica- 
tions frequencies, will have a major impact on 
the pattern of world communications in the 
years leading up to the end of the century. 
Conference business affected such familiar 
services as television, ham radio, the Voice of 


America and long-distance telephones. In ad- 
dition, the conference considered frequency 
requirements for a number of exotic new com- 
munications uses in the so-called ‘‘super- 
high’’ bands. One such proposal, which for the 
present is just a gleam in the eyes of the 
world’s astronomers, involved facilitating the 
placement of a radio telescope on the surface 
of the dark side of the moon, where it would 
be shielded from interference by other fre- 
quencies. 

In a press conference at the end of the 
three-month meeting, in December, Ambas- 
sador GLEN O. ROBINSON, chief of the U.S. 
delegation, said that American objectives were 
substantially achieved. He noted that this was 
the first such conference in which the de- 
veloping countries had a voting majority. The 
fact that almost all the issues before the con- 
ference were settled by consensus was seen as 
another hopeful sign that developed and de- 
veloping countries could work harmoniously in 
resolving problems of vital interest to all of 
them. 

Due primarily to the complexity of the 
agenda, a number of important issues were 
postponed to a series of specialized confer- 
ences, which will be held throughout the ’80s. 
Planning for these conferences has already 
begun, with the bureau’s Office of Interna- 
tional Communications Policy taking the lead 
in coordinating preparation with other Depart- 
ment offices, with the 17 other federal agen- 
cies directly involved in radio frequency mat- 
ters, and with private-sector organizations. 

Following the conference, Mr. Robinson 
returned to his regular position as a professor 
at the University of Virginia’s law school. 
Other Department representatives on the U.S. 
delegation and staff were CONSTANTINE 
WARVARIV and FRANK GARDNER of the 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs, 
and WILSON DIZARD, RICHARD SHRUM, 
MELVIN HARRISON, DANIEL GRANT, 
SANDRA PECTOL and PATSY PATTEN, all 
of the Office of International Communications 
Policy. 


European Affairs 


On December 18, deputy assistant secre- 
tary H. ALLEN HOLMES accompanied coun- 
selor MATTHEW NIMETZ to New York to 
consult with UN officials. Ambassador 
TERENCE A. TODMAN, Spain, was in 
Washington, January 12-14, for the visit of 
President ADOLFO SUAREZ of Spain. CARL 
W. SCHMIDT, director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs, accompanied a delegation 
headed by Rep. CHARLES A. VANIK, Trade 
Subcommittee, House of Representatives, on a 
visit to Geneva, Madrid, Sofia, Bucharest and 
Budapest, January 10-16. 

THEODORE E. RUSSELL, officer-in- 
charge for European community affairs, Office 
of European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs, visited Rome and 
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BERLIN—At eastern European general 
services officers conference are, from 
left, Thomas A Pence (partially hidden), 
Frankfurt; Gene Trahan, Elso; Steve 
Nolan, Berlin; Dick Bowers, Bureau of 
European Affairs; Gerhard Stoeckel, 
Berlin; Mike Hahn (partially hidden), 
Berlin; and Davie L’Heureux, Bureau of 
Administration. (Photo by Regina Kon- 
radt, U.S. Army) 


Brussels, December 6-11, for consultations 
prior to the beginning of the Italian presidency 
of the European community. STEPHEN J. 
LEDOGAR, director, Office of European Se- 
curity and Political Affairs, traveled to Brus- 
sels the second week in December to attend the 
Defense Planning Committee ministerial 
meeting and the North Atlantic Council 
ministerial meeting; then to Madrid to partici- 
pate as the U.S. co-chairman of the Spanish 
and NATO working group on political and 
economic consultations. Deputy director 
CHARLES H. THOMAS, ROGER G. HAR- 
RISON, ROBERT F. HOPPER, DENISE 
BURNS and LEE PORTER traveled to Brus- 
sels during the second week of December to 
attend the North Atlantic Council ministerial 
meeting. On December 11, MARTIN Mc- 
LEAN traveled to Chicago to speak to the 
World Without War Conference, regarding the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. JOANNA W. MARTIN served as ad- 
viser on the U.S. delegation to the senior civil 
emergency planning committee meeting at 
NATO headquarters, Brussels, December 6-7. 
ERIC REHFELD, special assistant, partici- 
pated in the NATO joint communications and 
electronics committee meeting at NATO head- 
quarters during the week of November 19. 
THOMAS CROCKER, previously assigned in 
the political section of Embassy Lisbon, has 
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joined the Office of Western European Affairs 
as the Spanish desk officer. JOHN DOBRIN, 
Berlin desk officer, Office of Central European 
Affairs, spoke to the President’s Commission 
on Interchange of Executives. Mr. Dobrin also 
participated in a colloquium on security affairs 
for the International Press Association. 

West German Ambassador BERNDT 
VON STADEN, assisted by FIRST 
SECRETARY VON KITTLITZ, presented the 
Federal Republic of Germany Commander’s 
Cross of the Order of Merit to ELWOOD 
WILLIAMS III, October 31. This award was 
granted by Federal President KARL 
CARSTENS in recognition of Mr. Williams’ 
contributions to U.S.-German relations. Mr. 
Williams, who retired from the Department 
several years ago, is an expert on Germany. 


Mr. von Kittlitz, left, Mr. Williams, cen- 
ter, and Ambassador von Staden. 


BUREAU NOTES 


inspector General’s Office 


The inspectors annual conference was 
held in the Department the week of January 
14-18. The conference was opened by the 
Under Secretary for Management BEN H. 
READ. AID acting deputy administrator 
JOSEPH WHEELER, ICA deputy director 
CHARLES W. BRAY III and Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs DAVID D. NEWSOM 
also addressed the group. Sessions were held 
with a number of other senior officers of State, 
as well as the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Department of Commerce. The 
conference was followed by the annual one- 
week course at the Foreign Service Institute for 
new inspectors. The course dealt with prob- 
lems and techniques of inspecting management 
functions at Foreign Service posts and in the 
Department. 

The following inspections, scheduled for 
the first cycle of 1979, began in late January: 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Chile (team leader: C. 
ARTHUR BORG); Colombia, Venzuela and 
Peru (team leader: Ambassador WILLIAM P. 
STEDMAN JR.); Brazil (team leader: Ambas- 
sador JAMES B. ENGLE); Japan (team leader: 
FRANCIS J. McNEIL III); management of 
Foreign Service national and contract employ- 
ees (team leader: Ambassador WILLIAM I. 
CARGO); medical services (team leader: WIL- 
LIAM C. HAMILTON); and international labor 
affairs (team leader: DAVID R. THOMSON). 
Several special audits, including one of the 
American Institute of Taiwan (team leader: 
ROBERT J. MARTENS); and surveys are also 
underway. 

FRANCIS X. READY assumed his duties 
in January as deputy inspector general, re- 
placing SANFORD MENTER, who retired 
January 14. Mr. Menter was presented a 
Superior Honor Award upon his retirement. In- 
spectors departing the office in January were 
ROBERT L. BROWN, retired; and ERNEST 
A. NAGY, assigned as political adviser, U.S. 
Army in Europe. 


Intelligence and Research 


ROBERT BARAZ, director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, attended mutual balanced 
force reduction talks in Vienna, December 
10-21. DONALD GRAVES, chief of the 
Soviet Internal Affairs Division, served as De- 
partment escort officer for the Hume Cronyn 
and Jessica Tandy play, ‘‘The Gin Game,”’ 
which toured Moscow and Leningrad until De- 
cember 28. IGOR BELOUSOVITCH, analyst 
in the same division, spoke at a meeting of the 
Syracuse Jewish Federation, on Jewish emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union; he participated 
in a press interview and a television discussion 
of Soviet Jewish emigration at Syracuse, De- 
cember 17. ROBERT FARLOW, analyst in the 
Eastern Europe Division, delivered a paper and 
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participated in an international conference on 
eastern Europe at Stanford University, January 
3-5. 

JOSEPH MONTVILLE, chief of the Near 
East Division in the Office of Research and 
Analysis for the Near East and South Asia, 
taped a 30-minute interview for WBRA-TV 
(Educational Television Network) on January 
15, on implications of the Arab-Israeli, Iranian 
and Afghanistan problems, in Roanoke. 
ANTON DEPORTE, director of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western Europe, 
lectured on U.S.-European relations at the 
Foreign Service Institute, January 8, and at the 
National Defense University, January 9. 


Inter-American Affairs 


December in the assistant secretary’s of- 
fice saw several personnel changes. Assistant 
secretary VIRON P. VAKY retired after 30 
years of service. Ambassador WILLIAM G. 
BOWDLER, who was previously director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, as- 
sumed his duties, January 4. Also in January, 
JAMES R. CHEEK arrived from Montevideo 
to become deputy assistant secretary for 
middle-American affairs. He replaces 
BRANDON H. GROVE JR., who leaves to 
become consul general in Jerusalem. BONNIE 
A. FRANK completed her tour as staff assist- 
ant and has been reassigned to the Brazil desk. 
Her replacement is JOHN R. DINGER, who 
recently arrived from Rio de Janeiro. 

Deputy assistant secretary JOHN A. 
BUSHNELL, accompanied by GERALD 
LAMBERTY and SHAW SMITH, participated 
in the U.S.-Japanese planning talks on Latin 
America, in Tokyo, November 26-December 
1. Deputy assistant secretary SAMUEL D. 
EATON traveled to Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, December 5-15, to consult with em- 
bassy and host country officials. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary RALPH GUZMAN lectured 
and participated in symposiums on Latin 
American issues at various campuses of the 


University of California, December 7-15. 
The deputy director for Caribbean Affairs, 
J. FORD COOPER, left January 13 for a 
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MANAGUA, Nicaragua—Deputy chief 
of mission Thomas O’Donnell, left, hosts 
lunch for Sandinista Peoples’ Army and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) vis- 
itors. From left: Mr. O’Donnell; Cooper 
Holt, VFW; Comandante Joaquin 
Cuadra, Army chief of staff; Howard 
Vander Clute, VFW; Companero Roberto 
Calderon; Lt. Col. Daniel Smith; Charles 
Brayshaw, political officer; and Compan- 
era Eva. 


10-day visit to the eastern Caribbean, visiting 
Antigua, Barbados, St. Vincent, Dominica and 
St. Lucia. Caribbean director W. ROBERT 
WARNE held a one-day consultation, De- 
cember 17, with external affairs officials in 


BOGOTA, Colombia— Departing com- 
mercial attaché Robert S. Pastorino, left, 
receives a Meritorious Honor Award 
from deputy chief of mission 7. Frank 
Crigler. 


Ottawa, discussing Canadian attitudes toward 
the Caribbean. JULIEN LeBOURGEOIS, desk 
officer for the Bahamas, traveled to the Turks 
and Caicos Islands to participate in the signing 
ceremony for Grand Turk. 

RICHARD WYROUGH and JOHN 
WHITING of the Office of Panamanian Affairs 
were staff members of the U.S. delegation, 
headed by Secretary of Transportation NEIL 
GOLDSCHMIDT, which visited Panama, 
January 9-12, to participate in ceremonies 
commemorating the initiation of work by the 
French on the Panama Canal. 

DAN W. FIGGINS JR., officer-in-charge 
of Nicaraguan affairs, made a return visit to 
the University of Kansas under the scholar- 
diplomat exchange, December 7-11. He ad- 
dressed classes, consulted with faculty groups, 
and held interviews with the press and radio. 
ANNE B. WOODS assumed her duties as 
officer-in-charge of Nicaraguan affairs, De- 
cember 3. She came from the Trade Agree- 
ments Division of the Office of International 
Trade. JAMES MACK, officer-in-charge of 
Guatemalan and Belize affairs, made an 
orientation trip to Guatemala and Belize, De- 
cember 8-14. 


international Narcotics 
Matters 


LESLIE ALEXANDER, country officer 
for Mexico, departed the bureau, January 5, on 
transfer. DOROTHY MITCHELL joined the 
Office of Plans, Policy and Program Manage- 
ment, as chief of the Commodity Management 
Division, December 17. She replaces FRAN- 
CIS PERRY. BRUCE A. FLATIN, former 
political counselor in Kabul, joined the bureau, 
December 17, as deputy director, Office of 
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INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS MAT- 
TERS — Assistant Secretary Mathea 
Falco presents Meritorious Honor Award 
to John W. Lee for his work with Mexico 
on a critical telecommunications project. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
ices) 


Plans, Policy and Program Management. 
During the first week of December, dep- 
uty assistant secretary JOSEPH H. LIN- 
NEMANN; JOHN L. McGRUDER, evaluation 
officer; and JOHN CROW, country officer for 
Colombia, visited Colombia for consultations 
on the fiscal year 1980 budget, with embassy 
and host country officials. Deputy assistant 
secretary EDWIN G. CORR, and JOHN P. 
LYLE, chief of the Asian Division, Office of 
Plans, Policy and Program Management, vis- 
ited Thailand, Burma, Malaysia and Indonesia, 
November 21-December 18, to view interna- 
tional narcotics projects and to consult with 
host country officials and the narcotics control 
units/offices in each of the four countries. On 
December 3, RUDY HALL, aviation support 
officer, traveled to Wichita to transfer title of 
eight airplanes to the Mexican government. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


MICHAEL H. NEWLIN has assumed the 
position of deputy assistant secretary for 
political and multilateral affairs. His former 
post was Jerusalem. MARION CREEKMORE, 
deputy assistant secretary for economic and 
development policy, attended the meeting of 
the ad hoc group on north/south economic is- 
sues, of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, Paris, January 8-9. 
Mr. Creekmore served as alternate representa- 
tive. JOHN W. McDONALD JR. also attended 
the meeting as an adviser. Mr. Creekmore then 
traveled to Bucharest, January 10-11, where 
he had consultations with officials in the 
Romanian foreign ministry, on international 
economic issues and global negotiations. On 
January 14-16, he attended the Committee of 
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the Whole in New York, serving as alternate 
representative. 

NEIL A. BOYER, director for health and 
narcotics programs, served as alternate repre- 
sentative to the 65th session of the executive 
board of the World Health Organization, in 
Geneva, January 8-25. DAVID ROWE, 
UNESCO directorate, addressed Mercer Uni- 
versity’s model UN, in Macon, Ga., and the 
Women’s Federated Guild, in Moultrie, Ga., 
January 17, on ‘‘The UN—Myths and 
Realities.’” DAVID KEMP, Office of De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Programs, ac- 
companied Ambassador EDWIN MARTIN to 
Paris, Geneva and Rome, January 11-23, to 
discuss issues related to the study of technical 
assistance activities of the UN system. 

BERNARD ENGEL, director, secretariat 
to U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
spoke before the Close-Up Foundation at 
Siess, January 15, on ‘‘UNESCO and the Role 
of International Organizations in the World 
Today.’’ Along with RICHARD NOBBE, dep- 
uty director, secretariat, he attended, January 
20-24, a workshop in Los Angeles on interac- 
tion in arts and the technologies, sponsored by 
the Council on Technological and Cultural 
Transformation. 

JAMES STROMAYER, from the Bureau 
of European Affairs, has been designated U.S. 
coordinator for the 1981 UN conference on 
new and renewable sources of energy. HELGA 
BEIGANG has transferred from the Pentagon 
to the Program Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences. OLIVER GARZA has 
transferred from the Office of the Executive 
Director to the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. WENDELL WOODBURY has retired 
after 35 years of service. ANNE JILLSON, 
from the Science and Technology Directorate, 
has been assigned to the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. RUTH KIKER has transferred from 
Copenhagen, and is serving as secretary to 
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Ambassador DONALD McHENRY. 
WINTHROP SOUTHWORTH has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the International 
Management Staff. ANNE MISCIAGNA, from 
LaPaz, has been assigned to the Development 
and Humanitarian Programs Directorate. 
BARBARA HEMINGWAY has transferred 
from the Foreign Service Institute to the Office 
of International Economic Policy. STEWART 
HENDERSON is serving as a work-study 
intern on the Policy Management Staff. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


GEORGE LAMBRAKIS, director, re- 
gional affairs, addressed some 400 members 
of the Texaco Roundtable, in New York, 
January 15, on the policy implications of the 
situation in Iran and Afghanistan. CHARLES 
E. MARTHINSEN, director, Office of Egyp- 
tian Affairs, briefed the Foreign Affairs 
Interdepartmental Seminar, January 11. H. 
FREEMAN MATTHEWS, deputy chief of 
mission, Embassy Cairo, was recently in the 
bureau for consultations. VINCENT 
MAYER, political-economic officer, Office 
of Egyptian Affairs, took part in U.S.- 
Egyptian nuclear cooperation negotiations, 
December 17-18. DAVID S. ROBINS, 


TEL AVIV—Upon his departure, Robert 
L. Clowney, center, non-commissioned 
officer-in-charge, receives letter of ap- 
preciation. From left: regional security 
officer Gregorie Bujac, Ambassador 
Samuel W. Lewis, assistant regional se- 
curity officer Henry Bishop (partially 
hidden), Sgt. Clowney, deputy chief of 
mission William Brown, Sgt. Patrick 
O’Neill, and administrative counselor 
Pete Velott. 
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**Joe, Joe, come out. Our sea freight has arrived!’’ 


political-economic officer, Office of Egyp- 
tian Affairs, attended the consultative group 
meeting held recently in Paris. Following the 
meeting, Mr. Robins visited Cairo, December 
16—29. 

The following employees have recently 
joined the bureau: JOHN L. HIRSCH, deputy 
director of the Office of Israeli/Arab-Israeli 
Affairs: WALTER H. MANGER, country 
officer for India, Office of India, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, Maldives and Bhutan Affairs; H. R. 
MALPASS, economic-commercial officer, 
Office of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syrian 
Affairs; TERRI LEE TEDFORD and JEAN 
FITZGERALD, secretaries, Office of India, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka, Maldives and Bhutan Af- 
fairs. DOROTHY PECH, secretary, recently 
departed the Office of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syrian Affairs for training at the Foreign 
Service Institute prior to her assignment to 
Embassy Jidda. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, and 
JAMES WALLEN, associate director for en- 
gineering, traveled to El Paso and San Diego 
in early January to discuss, with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and border pa- 
trol personnel, on-line watch surveillance 
techniques and systems. BARRY S. KNAUF, 
associate director for contracts; JAMES K. 
KIMMEL, deputy associate director for con- 
tracts; and GARY BISSON, Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, were in Greenville, Tex., in 
early January for discussions with the con- 
tractor for the mission. FRANCES F. HESS, 
administrative officer, was assigned to the 
mission in January from the Bureau of Admin- 
istration. JAMES K. KIMMEL traveled to the 
field mission for temporary duty in January. 
RICHARD SLOTT, deputy director, was in 
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Washington for consultations, in mid-January, 
as was administrative officer ELIZABETH 
ELLIOTT. EDWARD A. TORRE departed the 
field mission in January on completion of his 
tour of duty, and was reassigned to Embassy 
Praia, in Cape Verde. ROY ANTHONY DIE- 
BLER was assigned to the field mission as se- 
curity officer. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


The deputy assistant secretary for envi- 
ronment, health and natural resources, WIL- 
LIAM A. HAYNE, was one of three persons 
appointed by the President, January 7, to serve 
on the Panama Canal Joint Commission on the 
Environment, pursuant to Article VI of the 
new Panama Canal treaty. ANNE WICKHAM, 
of the Office of Food and Natural Resources, 
coordinated the Department’s participation in 
the world conference on sea turtle conserva- 
tion, held at the Department, November 
26-30. The conference was sponsored by a 
consortium of Governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, drawing about 
350 people from 40 countries. 

On December 4, DAVID McCLINTOCK, 
Office of Food and Natural Resources, at- 
tended a public meeting of the ‘‘International 
Agricultural Lands Study,”’ in Carlisle, Pa. He 
is a consultant to the study on international as- 
pects of crop land loss. International Agricul- 
tural Lands Study is a White House commis- 
sion jointly chaired by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. EDWARD A. MAIN- 
LAND, Office of Environment and Health, 
was the alternate U.S. representative at the 
fourth consultative meeting of parties to the 


London dumping convention, London, October 
22-26; and was U.S. representative at the an- 
nual inter-governmental consultations on the 
UN Environment program, in Nairobi, De- 
cember 10-14. December 4-7, JAMES SAR- 
TORIUS, Office of Environment and Health, 
was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
chemicals group meeting of the Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development, in 
Paris. The deputy assistant secretary for oceans 
and fisheries affairs, JOHN D. NEG- 
ROPONTE, accompanied by MORRIS D. 
BUSBY, Office of Oceans and Polar Affairs, 
and BRIAN S. HALLMAN, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, traveled to Mexico City, De- 
cember 12-13, to head the U.S. delegation to 
trilateral fisheries negotiations involving 
Mexico and Costa Rica. The three countries 
are attempting to conclude an agreement re- 
lating to the tuna fisheries of the eastern 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Office of Fisheries Affairs has a new 
officer on its staff, KAREN STEWART. Ms. 
Stewart, recently arrived from Bangkok, where 
she spent her first tour of duty in the Foreign 
Service, will replace GILLIAN MILO- 
VANOVIC, who has been assigned to 
the U.S. consulate in Sydney. NORMAN A. 
WULF, director, Office of Marine Science and 
Technology Affairs, attended a UNESCO In- 
tergovernmental Oceanographic Commission 
working group meeting on ocean data acquisi- 
tion systems, at Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization headquarters, in 
London, December 3-7. Mr. Wulf also ad- 
dressed students and faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, December 11, on oceans 
and the law of the sea. LOUIS V. NOSENZO, 
deputy assistant secretary for nuclear energy 
and energy technology affairs, attended the 
International Atomic Energy Agency general 
conference in New Delhi, December 3-7. He 
then traveled to Seoul, where he headed the 
U.S. delegation to the meeting of the U.S.- 
Republic of Korea joint standing committee on 
nuclear and other energy technologies. The 
Department was represented by TOM WAJDA, 
deputy director, Office of Energy Technology 
Cooperation, at the December 11-12 meeting of 
the Committee on Research and Development, 
in Paris. Mr. Wajda was in Warsaw, December 
13-14, for meetings on U.S.-Polish coopera- 
tion in coal liquefaction. 

DWIGHT M. CRAMER, deputy director, 
Office of Cooperative Science and Technology 
Programs, headed the U.S. delegation to the 
15th meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav Joint Board 
for Science and Technology, in Belgrade, De- 
cember 3-7. Following this meeting, he visited 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania, to discuss 
scientific and technical cooperation. Between 
December 3 and 7, RICHARD E. BENEDICK, 
coordinator of population affairs, held consul- 
tations in Europe on population-related 
subjects. Mr. Benedick met with researchers, 
scientists and parliamentarians from France, 
Italy and the European Parliament, and with 
HALFDAN MAHLER, director general of the 
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World Health Organization in Geneva, to dis- 
cuss current directions of biomedical research 
in reproductive physiology, and needs for ad- 
ditional funding in this area. Mr. Benedick 
also discussed the relationship of population to 
the UN international development strategy 
with the director general of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, EDOUARD SAOUMA, 
with the director of the World Food Council, 
MAURICE WILLIAMS, and with representa- 
tives of the Brandt Commission. Finally, con- 
versations on global population issues were 
held with officials of the Vatican and World 
Council of Churches. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Front office. LEON SIGAL assumed the 
position of special assistant to the director. 

Office of Munitions Control. ALLAN E. 
SUCHINSKY, acting chief of the Licensing 
Division, addressed a seminar at the Defense 
Institute of Security Assistance Management, 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
November 27. J. HAROLD DARBY, chief of 
the Licensing Division, retired December 28, 
after 40 years of Government service. 
SAMUEL LOVE, research clerk, transferred to 
the Communications Center, December 14. 

Office of International Security Opera- 
tions. GEORGE T. CHURCHILL attended 
Army War College politico-military simula- 
tion, “‘Epsilon 80,’’ January 22-25. Mr. Chur- 
chill and CHARLES CORDER traveled to 
Grand Turk Island for the ceremonial signing 
of the military facilities agreement with the 
government of the Turks and Caicos Islands, 
December 14-16. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM J. 
DYESS made several speeches, including one 
to the annual meeting of the National Council 
of Farm Cooperatives, in New Orleans, 
January 10, and another to the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers, in Phoenix, 
January 16. Staff assistant MARK SAWOSKI 
discussed the seizure of American hostages in 
Tehran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
with a group of 50 congressional interns, 
January 14. 

Office of Public Communication. Since 
the takeover of- our embassy in Tehran, the 
Correspondence Management Division has 
been flooded with more than 50,000 letters and 
telegrams calling for the release of the hos- 
tages. Most of this mail, addressed to the 
President and other administration officials, 
applauds their efforts to bring our people home 
and their restraint during a difficult period. 
Other offices in the bureau are assisting Corre- 
spondence Management’s effort to break the 
logjam of the mail on Iran. ELENA AL- 
BAMONTE has joined the correspondence 
management staff as a writer-editor. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS—Assistant Secretary 
Hodding Carter III and deputy assistant 
secretary Tom Reston present Superior 
Honor Award to Mary Ann Bader De- 
beusscher. She left the Press Office 
January 30 to take up residence in 
France. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, 
Visual Services) 


The crisis in lran—and more recently the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan—also pro- 
voked an unprecedented volume of calls to the 
Public Information Service from concerned 
Americans. IRENE NOVAK was to join the 
Special Projects Staff, January 21, to assist the 
Public Information Service. NORM HOW- 
ARD, deputy chief of the Editorial Division 
and editor of Gist, was married to MAXINE 
JAUBERT, January 5. They spent their hon- 
eymoon cruising in the Caribbean. JUANITA 
ADAMS, assistant editor of the Bulletin, is the 
artist responsible for the cover on the De- 
cember 1979 issue. The painting was done in 
India ink with brush on rice paper, and depicts 
the migration of starving refugees in 
Kampuchea. JOANNE REPPERT, editor of 
the Background Notes, contributed three 
photographs to the current United Kingdom 
note. They were taken when she was visiting 
Oxford classmates. 

Office of the Historian. The office has 
made a significant contribution to the newly- 
founded National Council on Public History. 
At the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, in New York, December 
29, DAVID F. TRASK and NEAL H. PETER- 
SEN were nominated to serve on the steering 
committee for the council. Mr. Petersen is also 
a member of the conference subcommittee and 
of the subcommittee on archives and records. 
On January 9, ROBERT R. BOWIE, who re- 
cently retired as deputy director for intelli- 
gence, CIA, addressed a seminar sponsored by 
the office. He talked about his experience as 


director of the Policy Planning Staff, 1953- 
1957, and expressed his views on the foreign 
policy of the Eisenhower administration. 

Executive Office. EVELYN D. PAPPAS 
reported for duty January 14, replacing PAT 
MILLER, who was reassigned to the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Personnel Office, December 
30. 

Office of Press Relations. On January 16, 
deputy assistant secretary TOM RESTON ap- 
peared on the televised program ‘‘Closeup,”’ 
which took place on Capitol Hill. Mr. Reston 
focused on Iran and Afghanistan. DAVID 
LAWRENCE joined the Press Office, January 
14, on reassignment from the Historian’s Of- 
fice. CHERYL BRAUNER left the office, 
January 18. 


Refugee Affairs 


VICTOR H. PALMIERI was appointed by 
the President as U.S. coordinator for refugee 
affairs, on November 30. The Senate con- 
firmed his rank of ambassador-at-large on De- 
cember 19, after a hearing and approval by the 
Foreign Relations Committee on December 18. 
On December 6 he had breakfast at the White 
House with MRS. CARTER and members of 
the congressional women’s delegation to 
Thailand and Kampuchea. He accompanied 
Mrs. Carter to New York to meet with UN 
Secretary General KURT WALDHEIM and 
address the Council on Foreign Relations, De- 
cember 12. He met with Sir ROBERT 
JACKSON, Mr. Waldheim’s personal repre- 
sentative for Kampuchean relief, in New York, 
December 15. On December 18 he spoke at a 
breakfast at the Capitol, on Kampuchean re- 
lief, before members of Congress and their 
staffs. Mr. Palmieri left on January 3 for a 
two-week orientation trip to southeast Asia, to 
visit refugee camps, oversee Kampuchean re- 
lief efforts, and meet with officials of host- 
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country governments, international and volun- 
tary agencies, and U.S. embassies. He was ac- 
companied by staffers DAVID CARPENTER 
of the coordinator’s office and HENRY 
CUSHING of the Office of Refugee Programs. 

The Office of the U.S. Coordinator spon- 
sored a conference at Coolfont, W. Va., De- 
cember 6-9, to discuss State Department 
grants to voluntary agencies for reception and 
placement of refugees in the United States. In 
attendance from the coordinator’s office were 
acting coordinator MATTHEW NIMETZ, dep- 
uty coordinator GEORGE BARBIS, assistant 
coordinator CAROL HECKLINGER and staff 
members JOSEPH COLEMAN, FRANK 
MOSS and MARGARET CARPENTER. The 
Office of Refugee Programs was represented 
by director JOHN BAKER, deputy directors 
CHRISTOPHER RUSSELL and JAMES PUR- 
CELL, and SHEPARD LOWMAN, JERE 
BROH-KAHN, JAMES LAWRENCE and 
JOHN LLOYD. Also in attendance were repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the voluntary agencies, 
and some state and local governments. Ms. 
Carpenter addressed the World Affairs Council 
in Portland, Ore., December 6, and the Na- 
tional City Christian Church in Washington, 
December 12, on the Indochinese refugee situ- 


KUALA LUMPUR—Ambassador and 
Mrs. Robert H. Miller bid farewell to 
Lam Tuan Duc, the 50,000th Vietnamese 
refugee since August 1977 to leave 
Malaysia for the United States. From left 
are: Mr. Duc, Mr. Miller, Mel Chatman, 
chief of the U.S. refugee office, Mrs. 
Miller, Mrs. Duc and their month-old 
son. 


ation. KARLENE KNIEPS left the Office of 
the U.S. Coordinator, January 11, to begin 
French language training. LOIS MAHLER and 
JANE BULLOCK have joined the coor- 
dinator’s staff. 

On January 21, FRANK LOY, deputy 
U.S. coordinator-designate, and RONALD 
DAVIDSON, director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Organizations, went to Geneva to attend 
a budget and funding meeting of the UN High 
Commission for Refugees and to consult with 
international organizations. Following that, 
they traveled to Pakistan to survey the Afghan 
refugee problem in the Northwest Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, for the purpose of 
formulating an appropriate U.S. response. 

In mid-December, VICTOR WOLF, di- 
rector of the Office of Europe, Office of Refu- 
gee Programs, visited Vienna, Rome and 
Geneva to inspect resettlement processing for 
refugees coming out of the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe. During the trip he met with 
foreign government officials as well as repre- 
sentatives of multilateral organizations and 
volunteer agencies, in order to effectuate more 
rapid refugee reprocessing to the United States 
and Israel. At the same time PHILLIP 
CHICOLA, Latin American program officer, 
visited San Jose, Costa Rica, to expedite the 
U.S. resettlement of 75 recently released 
Cuban political prisoners. 

In mid January, KARL BECK, director of 
the Office of Latin America and Africa, em- 
barked on a three-week inspection tour of refu- 
gee problems in the Horn of Africa. At least 
1.5 million refugees and displaced persons are 
living in and out of camps in Djibouti, 
Ethiopia, Somalia and Sudan. The purpose of 
Mr. Beck’s trip was to assist in the formulation 
of U.S. responses to appeals by affected Horn 
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of Africa countries and by international or- 
ganizations. 

KATHERINE KEMP is the new executive 
officer and JAMES KELLEY the new program 
officer in the Office of Africa and Latin 
America. Ms. Kemp was formerly chief of 
personnel in the Bureau of African Affairs; 
Mr. Kelley came from the Foreign Buildings 
Office. @ 


Get your new U.S. 
savings bonds! 


The sale of old Series E U.S. 
savings bonds will end, and the sale 
of the new Series EE ‘‘U.S. Energy 
Savings Bonds’’ will begin, after de- 
ductions made in paychecks received 
on April 3, covering the pay period 
March 9-22. 

To continue in the payroll sav- 
ings plan, no action by an employee 
is necessary. Payroll allotments for 
Series E bonds will automatically be 
applied towards purchase of the EE 
bonds. In no case will allotments be 
increased unless there is written au- 
thorization from the employee. 

As to the E bonds currently held, 
there’s no need to redeem them or ex- 
change them for EE bonds. Hold onto 
the bonds and continue to collect 
interest at the prevailing rate, and 
realize the same return, say U.S. 
Treasury officials. 

A %% interest bonus, jumping 
from 6% to 7% for EE bonds held to 
maturity, is a new feature. U.S. 
safety notes and E bonds that have not 
fully matured will also receive the 
%% bonus if held for 11 years from 
the date of the first semi-annual inter- 
est period, beginning after January 1, 
1980. 

Other new features of the EE 
bonds include: Purchase price of 50% 
of face value, instead of 75%; bonds 
mature in 11 years instead of 5; 
minimum denomination of $50 (the 
$25 bond will be discontinued); a new 
denomination of $5,000; minimum 
retention period of six months, in- 
stead of two; annual purchase limita- 
tion of $15,000, instead of $7500. 

The ‘‘energy’’ name reflects 
current energy concerns. The bonds 
will help finance the large federal 
energy expenditure anticipated in the 
future. For additional information, 
contact your executive or administra- 
tive office. 








AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*—This is a list of employees who have 
completed the eligibility requirements for re- 
ceipt of length-of-service awards. Actual pre- 


















sentation may be at a later date. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(September) 


Isela Bulnes Burget (35) 
Joseph C. Miles (35) 
Robert S. Dillon (30) 
Alan Logan (30) 
Jean T. Elliott (25) 
George J. Krieger Jr. (25) 
Verna E. Smith (25) 

John J. Sullivan (25) 

Dawson S. Wilson (25) 

David Anderson (20) 

Frank J. Barrett (20) 

David S. Cunningham (20) 
Arnold J. Denys (20) 

Douglas James Harwood (20) 
Stephen T. Johnson (20) 
Kenneth A. Kurze (20) 

Charles W. Schaller (20) 

Laura M. Schmidt (20) 

Helen G. Soderberg (20) 
Lawrence Marshal Grossman (10) 
Glenn Powell (10) 


(October) 


Malcolm Toon (40) 

Mario R. Decapua (35) 
Robert K. German (30) 
Brady G. Barr (25) 
Eleanor M. Gabrielsen (25) 
Robert P. Paganelli (25) 
William M. Woessner (25) 
Dean C. Farnham (20) 
James A. Griffin (20) 
Frederick N. Harris (20) 
Egon P. Laubsch (20) 
Kirby L. Smith (20) 

Alan K. Stansfield (20) 
Peggy Hall Topping (20) 
Stephen B. Watkins (20) 
William A. Weingarten (20) 
Ronald A. Wildermuth (20) 
Walter F. Bort (10) 

William B. Fanjoy (10) 
Richard H. Wallen (10) 


(November) 


Edgar J. Beigel (35) 
Bowen K. Kennedy (35) 
George R. Phelan Jr. (35) 
Abraham S. Friedman (30) 
George F. Rodman (30) 
Carroll L. Simmons (30) 
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NICE—Commercial assistant Reine M. 
Joguet-Verdy receives a 20-year length- 
of-service award from consul James 
Alexander Smith. Andre C. Joguet, hus- 
band, is at left. 


John P. Hablas (25) 
Thomas J. Hirschfeld (25) 
Clint E. Smith (25) 
William B. Young (25) 
Clarence N. Jenkins (20) 
Donald J. Musch (20) 
Bernard C. Pollock (20) 
Gladys Daghir Powell (20) 
Thomas J. Roesch (20) 
Lamonte C. Smith (20) 
Walter J. Barlow Jr. (10) 
Alan W. Moe (10) 

Joan M. Plaisted (10) 

J. Michael Springmann (10) 
Peter G. Schoettle (10) 


(December) 


Alfred J. Pelland (30) 
Dwight R. Ambach (25) 
John F. Hubler Jr. (25) 
Sherrod B. McCall (25) 
Doris A. Horn (20) 
Loretta B. Johnston (20) 
Hulda L. Matz (20) 
Howard F. Wald (20) 
Roger E. Burgess Jr. (10) 
Craig P. Harrington (10) 
Michael E. Lamberg (10) 
Nancy Vancon (10) 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS 


(October) 


Janet E. Barker (30) 
Walter Leon Carter (20) 


(November) 
Thomas Miller Recknagel (30) 
(December) 


Donna G. Ifill (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND 
RESEARCH 


(September) 


Marianne L. Cook (30) 
Frederick C. Ashley (20) 
Arthur Bloomfield (10) 
Jonathan C. Mayhew (10) 


(October) 

Patricia G. Barnett (30) 
James Crowley (30) 
Edith M. Scott (30) 
Robert Drexler (25) 
Miriam O. Hardman (20) 
Carol E. Doster (10) 

(November) 


Robert N. Allen (30) 
Stanley °. Jakubowski (10) 


(December) 


Raymond F. Deladurantaye (35) 


SANTIAGO, Chile—At awards cere- 
mony, from left: Daniel Baez, 20 years’ 
service; Augusta Crino, 10 years; Monica 
Rivera, personnel officer; Leila Navech, 
incentive cash award; Ambassador 
George W. Landau; Patricia Jaramillo, 10 
years; Julieta Araneda, 10 years; Manuel 
Valenzuela, retirement after 29 years; 
and Juan Avendano, 25 years. 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 
MATTERS 


(October) 
Major W. McBee (20) 
(December) 


Elliot K. Chan (20) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


(September) 


Nancy Ford (30) 

Louise Frances Geigan (30) 
Elizabeth C. McAllister (30) 
Frank Di Noia (25) 

Mary Ann Reed (20) 

Anna M. Risso (20) 
Elizabeth A. Sher (20) 
Sharon V. Cornnor (10) 


(October) 


Elaine E. Bors (25) 
B. Joan Utterbach (20) 


(November) 


Paul J. Byrnes (30) 
Sheila K. Walker (10) 


(December) 
Christine Naymik (35) 
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Wendell W. Woodbury (35) 
Hildegard B. Shishkin (25) 


NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN 
AFFAIRS 


(September) 


Stanley D. Samuelson (25) 
George B. Lambrakis (25) 
Gilbert M. Harcum (20) 
Larry Dean Jenkins (20) 
Donald D. Thalacker (20) 
Philip M. Tinney (20) 
Thomas A. Twetten (20) 

E. Allan Wendt (20) 
Frederick H. Sheppard (20) 
John A. Schadler (10) 


(October) 


Frank E. Maestrone (35) 
Mary P. Hughes (25) 
John Tuohey (25) 

M. June Dohse (25) 
George M. Lane (25) 
Joseph P. Leahy (25) 
Richard H. Morefield (25) 
George S. Dunlap (20) 
Michael McDermott (20) 
Ronald L. Vandevander (20) 
John A. Vieira (20) 

Dale |. Wertz Jr. (20) 
Margaret K. Omar (10) 


(November) 


Bruce A. Flatin (25) 
Gerald S. Mathews (25) 
Constance J. Brown (20) 
Janet M. Gorbett (20) 
William E. Belk (10) 


(December) 


Isa K. Sabbagh (30) 

Ernest Thomas Greene (20) 
Gene E. Johnson (20) 

Mati Lohuaru (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 


(November) 
Michael A. Guhin (10) 


(December) 


Tadao Kobayashi (30) 
James C. Lewis (25) 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


George Hampdon Sealey Jr. (20) 


PERSONNEL 
(September) 


Delores G. Brenna (25) 
Herbert T. Mitchell Jr. (25) 
John P. Crawford (20) 
Julian L. Bartley (10) 
David Ellis Henderson (10) 


(October) 


Dorothy J. Staples (35) 
Patricia Ann Langford (10) 
Monie Jerome Mathews (10) 
Louise V. Miles (10) 


(November) 


Barnett B. Lester (40) 
E. Avery Adams Jr. (35) 
Betty L. Groves (35) 
Richard R. Massey (25) 
Rose Marie Green (20) 
Paul C. Kaufman (20) 
Geoffrey Ogden (20) 
Raymond E. Mathis (10) 


(December) 


Rosemarie B. Hart (30) 
Loretta N. Helm (25) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(September) 


Alba B. Martin (40) 
Lambert Heyniger (25) 


(October) 


Jean M. Wilkowski (35) 
Joseph A. Yager (35) 
Jean L. Dinicola (25) 


(November) 
Mary A. McClelland (35) 
Mary Zaldivar (25) 


John H. King (20) 
Anthony C.E. Quainton (20) 


(December) 


Philip C. Habib (35) 
Gilman A. Thompson (10) 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-13 


Phillip J. Poupolo, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division. 


GS-12 


Dorothy E. Bergamaschi, Intelligence and 
Research; Covell H. Douglas, Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transportation Di- 
vision; Stephani D.D. Starrett, Bureau of 
Personnel, Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments; George Earl 
Whitlock, Information Systems Office. 


GS-11 


Abigail Adams Jenkins, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center; Edgar 
Arno Lowe, Passport Office. 


GS-10 


Mary C. Armour, Edward C. Carroll, 
Roger L. Casteele, Charles W. Ditmeyer 
Jr. and Ollie Oliver, Communications 
Center; Ernestine M. Pierce, Office of 
Under Secretary for Management; H. 
Lucille Stanton, Ronald L. Steenhoek 
and Queen Helen R. Williams, Communi- 
cations Center. 


Arvid Mynatt, clerk/messenger, receives a 
cash award, for his performance during 
1979, from Under Secretary David D. 
Newsom. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION— 
Rose Thomas is the Department’s first 
woman licensed to drive heavy-duty ve- 
hicles. With her is James Mitchell, chief, 
Motor Transport Branch. (Photo by 
Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 


GS-9 


Vicki Lynn Ettleman, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center. 


GS-8 


Doris M. Eaglin, Economic and Business 
Affairs, International Development and Fi- 
nance Division; Jean A. Fitzgerald, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; Susan M. 
Williams, Economic and Business Affairs. 


GS-7 


Ann Mary Barrett, Debra Elizabeth 
Fjorndahi and Mildred A. Bloom, 
Passport Office; Barbara Ann Bohnsack, 
Bureau of Personnel, Presidential Ap- 
pointments Staff; Helen |. Carroll and 
Roberta L. Digangi, Passport Office; Mar- 
garet Louise Dove, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Executive Office; Janice L. Hammack, 
Passport Office, Detroit; Dianne E. Hurley, 
International Organization Affairs, Execu- 
tive Office; Michael L. Kinney, Passport 
Office; Debra A. Muse, Protocol; Daniel J. 
Pappas Jr., Passport Office; Roger A. 
Simpson, Comptroller's Office; James E. 
Tyckoski, Passport Office, Detroit. 


GS-6 


Patricia M. Arbuckle, Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management; Joanne C. Chris- 
tian, European Affairs; Denise A. Demar- 
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tino, International Organization Affairs; 
Franklin D. Garcia and Camille R. 
Holmes, Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs; Creola M. Newton, Office of Legal 
Adviser; Mary H. Zobel, Comptroller's Of- 
fice. 


GS-5 


Gwendolyn Dunn, Information Systems 
Office, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center; Cheryl Y. Edwards, Intelligence 
and Research; Kathleen J. Gabriel, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, International 
Finance and Development; Lauren 
Jackson, Comptroller's Office; Patricia A. 
Miller, Foreign Service Institute; Caroline 
Wiznitzer, European Affairs, Eastern 
Europe Division. 


GS-4 


Herbert Bryant and Judith M. Tyson, 
Comptroller's Office; Lisa M. Sanders, Of- 
fice of Operations, Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division. 


GS-3 


Ramona D. Pritchett, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs; Brenda D. Russell, Passport 
Office, Los Angeles. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alexander, Kym, Comptroller's Office 

Allen, Shirelle Y., Comptroller's Office 

Barra, Richard K., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Bartnik, Casimir J., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Beigang, Helga I., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of International Con- 
ferences 

Bennett, Joyce M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Biegel, Joseph D., Office of Operations, 
Language Services Division 

Bonner Ill, Douglas G., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Bose, Bandana Sinha, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Brauner, Cheryl A., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Executive Office 

Brown, Tywanna, Comptroller's Office 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Carstones, Alice, Inter-American Affairs 

Chambers, Darlene T., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Cheng, Yvonne J., Bureau of Consular 
Affairs 

Childs Jr., William M., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Coates, Antoinette Y., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center 
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How to learn about 
foreign policy 


Want to learn more about the 
principal foreign policy issues 
facing the United States? Then join 
a Great Decisions discussion 
group. The Great Decisions Pro- 
gram is sponsored nationally by the 
nonprofit Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and locally by American Uni- 
versity and the United Nations As- 
sociation, Capital Area Division. 

The discussion topics for 1980 
are: ‘‘The World in 1980: Ameri- 
ca’s Basic Options’’; ‘‘The 
Mideast and the Gulf: U.S. Policy 
in Ferment’’; ‘‘The United Nations 
at 35: Illusions and Realities’’; 
‘*Eastern Europe: Emerging from 
Moscow’s Shadow?’’; ‘‘Humanity 
on the Move: How Migration Af- 
fects Us’’; ‘‘Brazil’s Rising Power: 
What Weight in the World 
Scale?’’; ‘‘Vietnam and its 
Neighbors: Big Powers and Little 
Wars’’; and ‘‘The World Energy 
Crunch: America’s Choices—at 
Home and Abroad.’’ 


If you wish to form or join a 
group, or obtain information, con- 
tact one of these community coor- 
dinators: Northern Virginia— 
James Roush 528-4553; D.C.— 
Gene Solon 484-1184; Mary- 
land—John Erskine 530-8152. 


Cole, Jacqueline D., Passport Office 

Darnell, Donna L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Davis, Jeffrey M., Comptroller's Office 

Davis, Patricia L., Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Deily, Theresa M., Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Dfleghardt, Elizabeth F., Protocol 

Dorsey, Gloria Jean, Passport Office 

Duncan, Jean Ann, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Evers, Stephanie D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office 

Fagan, Leeanne, Executive Secretary 

Fisher, Lenore, Passport Office 

Geter, Gina Renee, Passport Office 

Goldstein, Marilyn R., Passport Office 

Gordon, Catherine R., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Hagan, Wanda A., Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs 

Hainesworth, Darlene, Comptroller's Of- 
fice 


Haney, Ceresa L., Executive Secretary 

Hardesty, Susan L., Executive Secretary 

Helm, Kathleen A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Hicks, Yvette, Comptroller's Office 

Hoffman, Jean A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Hoskin, Maquinta L., Passport Office 

Houser, Kathieen S., Executive Secretary 

lacovo, Domenick F., Comptroller's Office 

Ingrassia, Laura J., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Jeter Jr., Robert L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Johnson, David J., Comptroller's Office 

Jones, Merrill E., Comptroller's Office 

Karickhoff, Jamezetta R., Comptroller's 
Office 

Koffman, Boyd M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Kreutz, Cecilia, Foreign Service Institute 

Luksic, Edward J., Comptroller's Office 

Martin, Susan Elizabeth, Executive Se- 
cretariat 

Mayes, Derrick, Passport Office 

McDermott, Catherine M., Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

McCorry, Maureen E., Passport Office 

McLain, Carl E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Mitchell, Dorothy J., International Narcot- 
ics Matters 

Murphy, Jerry D., Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations 

Murray, Blair L., Politico-Military Affairs, 
Office of Disarmament and Arms Control 

Newsom, Catherine Jean, Executive Sec- 
retary 

Paimore, Belinda C., Passport Office 

Parker, Mary Ann, Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations 

Pelham, Alison L., Comptroller's Office 

Picard, Michelle Helen, Intelligence and 
Research, Cartography Division 

Portnoy, Susan J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Prosser, Alvina A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Management Office 

Ramsey, Stephen D., Executive Secretary 

Rhinehart, Norma D., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Rinaldi, Salvatore J., Office of Overseas 
Schools 

Ronstadt, Dorothy, Passport Office 

Sakaue, Marlene J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Sanders, Trudi T., Comptroller's Office 

Scott, Ray Willie, Passport Office 

Scott, William J., European Affairs 

Senkow, Catherine E., Comptroller's Of- 
fice 

Shoaff, Pamela L., Executive Secretary 

Stack, Mary R., Protocol 

Stowe, Priscilla B., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Communist Economic Relations 
Division 

Suslov, Evgeniya G., Foreign Service In- 
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stitute 

Symmes, Rebecca D., Office of Inspector 
General 

Theriault, Gloria E., Passport Office 

Veney, Cassandra R., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Management Office 

Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of Legal Adviser 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Benson, Margery C., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Communications Center 

Downing, Nora, Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs to Office of Deputy Di- 
rector for Program Management 

Henneberger, Patricia S., Bureau of Ad- 
ministration to Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs, Of- 
fice of Advanced Technology 

Holdforth, James E., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology to Office of Deputy Sec- 
retary 

King, Nickie D., Passport Office to Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Lauderdale, Michael H., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles to Foreign Service Institute 

McCarron, Bernadette M., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Inter-American Affairs, 
Central American Division 

Oplinger, Betty Lou L., Office of the Legal 
Adviser to Congressional Relations 

Plaag, Gary Kenneth, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Schilcher, Joan M., UN Conference on 
Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment to Office of Under Secretary for 
Management 


Snipes, Deborah E., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration to Office of Under Secretary for 
Management 

Woods, Helena Virginia, Administrative 
and Clerical Pool to Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Brooks, Beverly P., Comptroller's Office 

Carson, Celina Patricia, Passport Office 

Carstones, Alice, Inter-American Affairs 

Cepko, M. Katherine, Office of Special 
Representative of the President 

Emig, Carol A., Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs, Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs 

Jones, Carmen Biondo, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Kravitz, Joyce, International Organization 
Affairs, Office of International Confer- 
ences 

Martin, Judy L., Office of Security 

Murray, Vera E., Office of Special Repre- 
sentative of the President 

Ostrosky, Lisa M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Petersen, Phyllis, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Sanders, Edward, Office of Senior Adviser 
to the Secretary 

Schneider, Mark L., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, Office of Human 
Rights 

Shelley, Debra R., International Joint 
Commission 

Sobieski, Lisa S., Passport Office 

Taylor, Willard B., Consular Affairs 

Washington, Norma J., Passport Office, 
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Los Angeles 
Williams, Gladys E., Comptroller's Office 
Wilson, Joan R., Foreign Service Institute 
Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of Legal Adviser 
Woolbright, Glenda J., Passport Office, 
San Francisco 
Young, Andrew, U.S. Mission to the UN 
Zebrowski, Reine F., European Affairs, 
Office of NATO and Atlantic Politico- 
Military Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 


Brooks, Norman S., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Crocker, Violet D., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center 

Dennis, Dorothea G., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology 

Johnson, Frances T., Records Manage- 
ment and Regulations Division 

Kontak, Emil W., Consular Affairs, Man- 
agement Office 

Lizotte, Normand G., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Allowances Staff 

Mason, Bernice W., Communications 
Center 

Roach Sr., Macon L., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Management Office 

Solis, Patricio Eugenio, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Spells, Richard L., Office of Deputy Sec- 
retary 

Spencer, Henry L., Pouch and Courier 
Operations 

Thomas, Una M., Communications Center 

Wiedemann, Howard M., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Strategic Affairs @ 


Planning continues for Senior Executive Service 


The Department is moving ahead 
with programs for staffing, executive 
development and performance ap- 
praisal in the new Senior Executive 
Service (SES). While final decisions 
are yet to be made, the trends are in 
these directions: 


—Staffing and appointments: 
Bureaus that decide they want to fill 
an SES job with a career person 
would have two choices. First, some- 
one already a member of the SES 
could be reassigned to the vacancy. 
Second, the bureau could announce 
that the vacancy is to be filled by 
competition. In the latter case, appli- 
cants from all over the Government, 
or even outside the Government, 
would be able to apply. Applications 
would be ranked and rated according 


FEBRUARY 1980 


to qualification standards, and the ap- 
plicant selected would receive an SES 
career appointment. SES jobs filled 
on a noncareer basis may or may not 
be opened to announcement or post- 
ing, at the bureau’s option. In any 
event, competition among applicants 
would not be necessary in order to 
make such appointments. 
—Executive development: GS- 
14s and 15s would be able to apply 
for participation in an executive de- 
velopment program. The program 
would offer individualized training 
and development to qualify partici- 
pants to fill SES positions. Later this 
year, the Department plans to post a 
list of the categories of SES jobs in 
which vacancies are anticipated over 
the next two years. Applicants would 
be selected via merit competition. 


Selection would not guarantee anyone 
a future SES appointment, but com- 
pletion of an executive development 
program would guarantee that an em- 
ployee does have the management 
credentials to fill an SES job. 

—Performance appraisal: SES 
members can receive pay bonuses 
based on evaluation of their perform- 
ance. The Department’s SES Per- 
formance Review Board has just 
finished its first task in this area— 
reviewing SES members’ statements 
of their work requirements and per- 
formance standards. The board is now 
more familiar with the SES members’ 
work and the standards of accom- 
plishment expected of them, and will 
be better equipped to decide—next 
October—who should get those 
bonuses of up to $10,000. @ 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Akalovsky, Alexander, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Aldonas, Grant Douglas, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Allen, Bernadette M., Junior Officer Corps 

Armour, Sharon E., Junior Officer Corps 

Austin, Eunice Maria, Merida 

Babcock, Kenneth B., Islamabad 

Bacom, John S., Office of Security 

Blaschke, Brent E., Junior Officer Corps 

Brecht, Jonathan P., Junior Officer Corps 

Butenis, Patricia A., Junior Officer Corps 

Callahan, Courtney T., Maracaibo 

Cappadona, Harryette, Mexico 

Chase, Peter H., Junior Officer Corps 

Clift, Donna J., Managua 

Cloud, Mary Elizabeth, Mexico 

Darrach, Daniel D., Junior Officer Corps 

Derryck, Vivian L., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Doherty, John T., 
Declassification Center 

Drechnowicz, Carolyn Marie, Panama 

Dubose, Cecilia Grace, Kingston 

Dwyer, Marguerite N., Mexico 

Edelman, Eric S., Junior Officer Corps 

Fonteneau, Alfred F., Junior Officer Corps 

Gallucci, Gerard M., Junior Officer Corps 

Goelz, Raymond Frederick, International 
Organization Affairs, Policy Management 
Staff 

Haliman, Eileen D., Buenos Aires 

Hendershot, N. Nicholas, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Jenkins Jr., Walter E., Classification/ 


Classification/ 


Declassification Center 

Keller, Daniel F., Junior Officer Corps 

Kelly, Mary J., Junior Officer Corps 

Kennedy, John C., Junior Officer Corps 

Kenny, Kathryn K., Caracas 

Kile, Maria Filomena, Mazatlan 

Kramer, Ronald J., Junior Officer Corps 

Lancaster, Carol J., African Affairs 

Latham, Beverly P., Managua 

Lebaron, Joseph E., Junior Officer Corps 

Logsdon, Mildred Jean, Santo Domingo 

Luppi, Hobart N., Classification/ 
Deciassification Center 

Meyers, Alfreda E., Junior Officer Corps 

Mitchell, Katharine S., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Moffett, James D., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Perry, John M., Classification/Declassi- 
fication Center 

Powell, Gregory V., Junior Officer Corps 

Purnell, Jon S., Junior Officer Corps 

Redd Jr., John H., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Reddick, Eunice S., Junior Officer Corps 

Roseberry Ill, James R., Junior Officer 


MANAMA—At opening of Agricultural 
Trade Office are, left to right: Richard 
Lieberman, Senate staffer; Hassan Ali 
an-Nusuf, Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture; Joseph R. Butler, agricul- 
tural trade officer; Thomas R. Hughes, 
Foreign Agriculture Service; and Robert 
H. Pelletreau, ambassador to Bahrain. 


Corps 

Rosell, Dolores Villasenor, Hermosillo 

Sanderson, Patricia L., Port-O-Spain 

Sandford, Gregory W., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Schwartz, Karen Ann, San Salvador 

Scott, Claretta K., Bureau of Personnel 

Sokolsky, Richard D., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Soucy, Marie White, Caracas 

Spradiey, Ernest W., Junior Officer Corps 

Stanitz Ill, Jacques, Junior Officer Corps 

Steen, Margaret J., Georgetown 

Tolman, Elizabeth B., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Tucker John C., Junior Officer Corps 

Vasquez, Maria Christina, Guadalajara 

Walser, John R., Junior Officer Corps 

Welsand, Rita J., Medical Services 

Whalen, Maureen T., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Widess, Karen A., Junior Officer Corps 

Woodbury, Wendell W., Classification/ 
Declassification Center, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 


TRANSFERS 


Aguilar, Carlos J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Brasilia 

Albriton, James Warren, Yaounde to 
Georgetown 

Allen, Carolyn M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Inter-American Affairs 

Allen, Catherine E., Gaborone to 
Ndjamena 





Anderson, A. Dwight, Bangkok to Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Appel, Dolores V., Hong Kong to 
Guatemala 

Arenales, Alfonso Brazil to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Armbruster, James P., Caracas to Lisbon 

Armstrong, Martin Harold, Paris to Infor- 
mation Systems Office 

Bannon, Linda A., Freetown to Hong Kong 

Bateman, Robert H., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Bogota 

Bebick, Joan Ellen, Rome to Warsaw 

Becerra, Debra P., Brasilia to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Berlin, Shelley Elise, Junior Officer Corps 
to Trieste 

Bernard, Joseph C., European Affairs to 
Paris 

Blount Jr., Guy L., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to Mexico 

Blount, Helene M., Brazzaville to African 
Affairs 

Bookhardt, Patricia Lee, San Salvador to 
Monterrey 

Bradford, Douglas R., Office of Communi- 
cations to Cairo 

Breeland, Mary J., Berlin to Tokyo 

Broadway, Richard D., Seoul to Banjul 

Broman, Barry M., Bangkok to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Brooks, Barbara A., Frankfurt to Bonn 

Brown, Linda Marie, Junior Officer Corps 
to Port-au-Prince 

Burgess, Harold Tony A., Office of Oper- 
ations to East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Businger, James G., Frankfurt to Office of 
Munitions Control 

Casey, Margaret E., Lagos to Georgetown 

Casteel, Donald D., Bureau of Personnel 
to Passport Office 

Cerra, Ronald L., France to Guangzhou 

Chang, Walter F., Asuncion to Milan 

Charette, Wilfred J.A., Accra to Mbabane 

Christy, Gene Burl, Ankara to Nicosia 

Chumley, Lana C., London to Managua 
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LAGOS, Nigeria—At awards cerems>,;, 
left to right: Yemi Akinrelere, medical 
laboratory assistant; Cornelius A. 
Rosanwo, truck-driver; Raufu Alabi, ac- 
counting specialist; charge Parker D. 
Wyman; Felicia A. Olaleye, secretary; 
Joseph O. Ajueze, general services assist- 
ant; Festus U. Nwadike, mailroom 
supervisor; Jeremiah Oyegwa, air- 
conditioning technician; Sikiru Olan- 
rewaju, cashier. 
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Cline, Michael K., Havana to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Cochran, Milton B., Communications 
Center to Asuncion 

Conley, John B., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Karachi 

Conradis, John C.F., Calcutta to Office of 
Communications 

Cortez, Gilberto, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Accra 

Craig, Francis F., Quito to Bogota 

Cunningham, Glenda S., Istanbul to 
Copenhagen 

Daniel, Mary Marchany, Managua to San 
Salvador 

Davis, E. Lloyd, Foreign Service Institute 
to San Salvador 

Day Jr., Robert E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Berlin 

Dixon, Timothy J., Office of Security to 
Panama 

Duke, Arthur C., Office of Communications 
to Djibouti 

Duncombe, Bruce F., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Abidjan 

Dunn, Lynda C., Geneva to Secretariat 
Staff 

Eddy Jr., Condit N., London to European 
Affairs 

Elliott, Carlyn J., Office of Deputy Secre- 
tary to Geneva 

Ellis, David L., Monrovia to Cairo 


‘*Joe thinks he has our R&R all worked out for this year. He thinks he’s going to 
Copenhagen, and I’m supposed to take the kids to visit Grandma in Duluth.”’ 
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CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Assistant Sec- 


retary Barbara Watson presents Willard 
Devlin, associate director of the Visa 
Services Directorate, a retirement 
plaque. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


Class 6 Selection Board 


The Class 6 Selection Board 
convened January 14 to review the 
files of tenured FSO/R-6 and FSSO-4 
officers. Members are Richard J. 
Smith, FSO-2, chairman; and Charles 
A. Mast, FSO--4; Michael J. 
McLaughlin, FSO-4; Joseph C. Sny- 
der, FSO-4; Cecil St. C. Richardson, 
FSO--3; and Betsy Fitzgerald, 
FSIO-4. 


Engelhart, Jim E., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Office of Communications to Mexico 

Ferguson, Kenneth D., Accra to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Finrow, Mary Christina, Southern Euro- 
pean Affairs to Frankfurt 

Flynn, Kay M., Kabul to Abidjan 

Foster, Daniel L., Office of Inspector Gen- 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—The admin- 
istrative section receives a group Meri- 
torious Honor Award from administra- 
tive counselor Robert Miller, second from 
right. Pictured, from left, are Guillermo 
Olguin, chief of maintenance; adminis- 
trative officer Gary Alexander; Mirtala 
Banuelos, administrative assistant; Mr. 
Miller, and counsul general J. Donald 
Blevins. 


eral to Tel Aviv 

Gardner Jr., Norman H., Lusaka to Afri- 
Affairs 

Garner, Joan E., Frankfurt to Visa Office 

Gase, Roberta E., Lusaka to Addis Ababa 

German, Bruce W., Medical Services to 
Tehran 

Gillen, David J., Office of Communications 
to London 

Gober, Sally M., Yaounde to Georgetown 

Gonzales, Luis Z., Office of Communica- 
tions to Djibouti 

Goodman, Terry L., Office of Communica- 
tions to Ankara 

Green, Nick, Office of Security to San Sal- 
vador 

Grewe, Shirley Ann, La Paz to Mexico 

Guidice, Lawrence J., Manila to Surabaya 

Gunkle, Rhonda J., Montevideo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Gustafson, Marianne U., Montevideo to 
Overseas Citizens Services 

Guzman, Cecilia Munoz, Quito to Inter- 
American Afiairs 

Haegele, Richard G., Vienna to Naha 

Hagopian, Floyd H., Niamey to Bonn 

Hall, John M., Panama to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Hamel, James C., Syria to Office of Com- 
munications 

Harrison, William G., Tel Aviv to Bangui 

Helwick Jr., John H., Kaduna to Office of 
Communications 

Herkert, Richard J., Ndjamena to Hong 
Kong 





Hinton, Deane R., Brussels to European 
Affairs 

Holland, Amelita B., San Salvador to 
Amman 

Hollin, Mary B., Bucharest to Damascus 

Holloway, Anne Forrester, International 
Organization Affairs to Bamako 

Holmes, James H., New Zealand to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Hopper, David T., Bombay to Abu Dhabi 

Huggins, Constance, Paris to Fort-de- 
France 

Hull, Gordon A., Cairo to Khartoum 

Hultslander, Robert W., Lisbon to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

ishkanian, Albert P., Pretoria to Port 
Moresby 

Jackson, Michael Roy, Bangkok to Paris 

Jarrett, Larry G., African Affairs to 
Ndjamena 

Jarvinen, Einar F., Libreville to Bombay 

Jenkins, Joseph S., Niamey to 
Ouagadougou 

Johnson, Charles K., Bureau of Personnel 
to Milan 

Johnson, Marie E., Guatemala to Buenos 
Aires 

Johnsoh, Ralph R., Bolivia to Economic 
and Business Affairs, Industrial and 
Strategic Materials Division 

Johnson, Richard A., Khartoum to Mel- 
bourne 

Jones, Robert D., Office of Communica- 
tions to Monrovia 

Josephson, Lenore, Warsaw to Paris 

Kaufmann, Judith R., European Affairs to 
Madrid 

Keller Jr., Edward E., Brussels to Sao 
Paulo 

Kennedy, Donald N., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Manila 

Killham, Edward L., Arms Control and 
Disarment Agency to Brussels 

King, Charles M., London to Bureau of 
Administration 

Koga, Lindy M., Jakarta to Ankara 

Koks, Barbara C., Jakarta to Surabaya 

Konrath, Robert Paul, Junior Officer 
Corps to Lagos 

Koorkanian, George D., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 

Kozlowski, Joseph J., Munich to Office of 


Department of Tax Breaks 


U.S. savings bonds have unique 
tax-deferral advantages. Owners never 
pay state or local income tax on the 
interest, and they can postpone report- 
ing the interest for federal income taxes 
until their bond is redeemed or reaches 
final maturity. This means that bondhol- 
ders often can choose their best time to 
report interest, e.g. when they are re- 
tired or otherwise in a lower tax bracket. 
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SINGAPORE—From left: Lu Fong 
Choo, Patricia Lock Yai Fong, Chia Wai 
Peng, Ambassador Richard F. Kneip, 
Alyce Seo, Maria Soh and Celine 
Chandy.The group received a Meritori- 
ous Honor Award. 


Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division 

Larkin, Norma T., Santiago to Santo 
Domingo 

Le Zotte, M. Diane, Montreal to European 
Affairs 

Leaper, Ronald C., Afghanistan to Athens 

Ledgerwood, Raymond Dale, Iran to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Lee, John W., Mexico to Bogota 

Lehmann, W.J., Frankfurt to European 
Affairs 

Leonard, Catherine L., Mali to Abidjan 

Lore, Mark, Foreign Service Institute to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Loskot, William F., Kabul to Operations 
Center 

Lyles, Joanne Rainey, African Affairs to 
Mogadishu 

MacNeil, Anne W.S., Buenos Aires to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Marshall, Nancy H., Pretoria to Office of 
Munitions Control 

Martin, W. Wyatt, Manila to Tunis 

Mason, Nancy M., Georgetown to Kingston 

Mason, Rodney A., Guyana to Kingston 

Mathews, Gerald S., Tehran to Tijuana 

Mattingly, W. Lee, Inter-American Affairs 
to Managua 

McGinnis, Michael, Rome to European 
Affairs 

McEldowney, Frederick C., International 
Organization Affairs to Geneva 

McHenry, Dennis D., Liberia to Manila 

McKelvey, Larry H., Ghana to Office of 
Communications 
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TALENT 
WANTED 


Hey, we need you! 


THE NEWSLETTER has 

immediate openings for: 

Guest cartoonists— 

To try their hand at drawing an editorial 
cartoon or a humorous cartoon. . . 
Poets— 

To capture the milieu of our posts around 
the world; to bathe us in the imagery of life 
in the Foreign Service—which includes, of 
course, the bureaucracy in Washington. . . 
Photographers— 

To help us depict graphically what your job 
is all about, in the United States and over- 
seas. (Black-and-white glossy prints repro- 
duce best.) 

Authors— 

Of serious essays, light essays, articles 


about Department operations, stories on the 
people at State... 


These NEWSLETTER ‘‘jobs’’ 
PAY NOTHING 


(but you do get a byline) 


Send contributions or queries to: 


M/DGP/PA 
Room 4515 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


(We are an Equal Opportunity Employer) 
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McLain, George H., Stockholm to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

McNaull, Michael E., Afghanistan to Cal- 
cutta 

Mecke, Frederick A., Office of Security to 
San Salvador 

Melistrom, James C., Vienna to Office of 
Communications 

Meyers, Donald F., Dhahran to Brisbane 

Miller, Marijayne, Port-O-Spain to Beijing 

Miller, Richard G., Islamabad to Office of 
Communications 

Mills, Asbury E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to London 

Moser, Joyce, Port-O-Spain to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Moser, Leo J., Politico-Military Affairs to 
Vientiane 

Murphy, Patricia A., Vienna to Reykjavik 

Napper, Larry C., Botswana to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Nelson, Roy C., Egypt to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Nevils, Albert F., Office of Communica- 
tions to Kingston 

Newnham, Edward A., Kuala Lumpur to 
Kabul 

Nowell, Joseph B., France to Dakar 

Paganelli, Robert P., West European Af- 
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COLOMBO, Sri Lanka—Ambassador 
W. Howard Wriggins at the ground- 
breaking at new chancery site. Left to 
right: Newton H. Merricks, project 
supervisor; L. de S. Tudawe, contractor; 
Ambassador Wriggins; Weerasinghe 
Mallimarachchi, district minister for 
Colombo; W. D. Ailapperuma, ministry 
of local government, housing and con- 
struction. 


fairs to Rome 

Paviovski, Chester J., Mexico to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Payne, Wendell C., Communications 
Center to Niamey 

Peters, Lauralee M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Monetary Affairs to 
Bangkok 

Peters, Mary Ann, Rangoon to Mandalay 

Pfanzelt, Ingrid E., Tokyo to Santo 
Domingo 

Phillipson, Robert R., Nicaragua to 
Bogota 

Pierson, Don Carlos, Berlin to U.S. Mis- 
sion to UN 

Pirro, Gregory, Bangkok to Rome 

Porpora, Jeanette, Prague to Lubumbashi 

Potter, William G., European Affairs to 


mi 


Brussels 

Provencal, Richard G., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Quarterman, Gwendolyn L., London to 
Mexico 

Rawls, Nancy V., African Affairs to Abidjan 

Ricciuti, Nicholas James, Paramaribo to 
Seville 

Richardson, Gary A., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Manila 

Riebhoff, Donald R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Prague 

Sanders Jr., Daniel H., Foreign Service 
Institute to Zagreb 

Savarese, Frederick C., Office of Com- 
munications to Brasilia 

Scheid, Carl P., San Jose to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Schultz, Patricia L., Nairobi to Accra 

Schwarz, Jeffrey J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Los Angeles 
Field Office 

Skiff, Robert W., Bangkok to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Skof, Marko J., Norway to Rome 

Smith, Katherine H., African Affairs to 
Kingston 

Sneligrove, Trevor Andrew, Bahamas to 
Foreign Service Institute 
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Sorg, Richard B., Brazil to Lusaka 

Spyker, Irma Linda, Rabat to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Stanley, William R., Nairobi to African Af- 
fairs 

Stricklin, Jay S., Mexico to Port-O-Spain 

Swartz, Patricia E., Valletta to Baghdad 

Taylor, Gary L., Nicosia to Istanbul 

Tefft, John F., Foreign Service Institute to 
Budapest 

Teich, Zachary Zalman, Junior Officer 
Corps to Guatemala 

Tessmer, Karen Sylvia, Kingston to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Timmins, David B., Bureau of Personnel 
to Guatemala 

Toon, Malcolm, Moscow to European Af- 
fairs 

Toussaint, Donald R., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Colombo 

Troy, Carl Frederick, Guayaquil to Belize 
City 

Urbano, Gwendolyn T., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Istanbul 

Volman, Dennis Adrian, Junior Officer 
Corps to Beirut 

Walls, Gerald A., Tripoli to Jerusalem 

Waszkiewicz, John H., Egypt to Lusaka 

Wayker, Charles D., Bridgetown to Mon- 
tevideo 

Wehrli, Edward J., Kingston to Bangkok 

Whitney, Jane, Germany to European Af- 
fairs 

Wilson, Burgess G., Kingston to Office of 
Communications 

Wilson, David R., Casablanca to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Wolf, John Stern, Foreign Service Institute 
to Economic and Business Affairs, Office 
of Monetary Affairs 

Wong, Wayne W.S., Bureau of Personnel 
to Canberra 

Woodruff, Freddie R., European Affairs to 
Leningrad 

Yamamoto, Marjorie T., Kabul to 
Kathmandu 


RESIGNATIONS 


Beecroft, Mette O., Family Liaison Office 

Brody, Clifford Lloyd, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Cotter, Catherine Anne, Office of Legal 
Adviser 

Fichte, Janice Lee Jacobs, Merida 

Florkey, Roberta Ann, Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Gerson, Ralph Joseph, Office of Special 
Representative of the President 

Gorman, Augustine J., African Affairs 

Johnson, James H., Tokyo 

Limpach, Christy A., Panama 

Moore, C. Robert, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Pearson, Catherine A., European Affairs 

Porro, Jeffrey David, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, Office of Disarmament and Arms 
Control 

Roberts, Adelina Rodriguez, Lagos 
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eee iene ® Se it ae rS ne 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION—M. 
Virginia Schafer, deputy assistant secre- 
tary, presents a retirement plaque to 
Stella Makara, right, chief of the Em- 
ployees Service Center, who retired De- 
cember 31 after 38 years of service. 
(Photo by Glenn E. Hall, Visual Serv- 
ices) 





Skof, Marko J., Rome 
Watson, Marjorie E., Oslo 


RETIREMENTS 
Anderson, Roy L., New Delhi 
Armstrong Jr., William, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 
Bacon, John George, Jakarta 
Baudoin, Laury A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 
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Blaydoe, William T., Sinai Field Mission 

Boyd, Ida Elizabeth, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Brown, Robert L., Office of Inspector 
General 

Bruegl, Gordon J., Bangkok 

Brugger, Ellen, Casablanca 

Carrier, Elizabeth A., Paris 

Chan, Elliot K., International Narcotics 
Matters 

Chandler, Claire F., Central American Af- 
fairs 

Coleman, Harold M., Pouch and Courier 
Operations 

Conlin, Michael M., Office of Management 
Operations 

Courtney, William F., Bombay 

Devlin, Willard B., Consular Affairs, Visa 
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Office 

Dexter, John B., Inter-American Affairs 

Dobrenchuk, Stephen A., Overseas Citi- 
zens Services 

Doherty, John T., Bureau of Personnel 

Dougherty, Kathleen M., Copenhagen 

Edwards, Elizabeth J., Consular Affairs 

Ford, Theodore Minton, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Garthoff, Raymond L., European Affairs 

Gracia, Francisco, Inter-American Affairs 

Guenther, Ethel L., Bridgetown 

Hall, William Henry, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Heavner, Theodore J.C., Intelligence and 
Research 

Hermesman, Roy R., Lusaka 

lacono, George, Nairobi 

James, Daniel J., Politico-Military Affairs 

Jenkins, Kempton B., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Jones Ill, William C., Bureau of Personnel 

Katz, Julius L., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Knauf, Kenneth W., Hong Kong 

Ledgerwood, Raymond Dale, Bureau of 
Personnel 

Lee, John J., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division 

Loughran, John L., African Affairs 

Luppi, Hobart N., European Affairs 

Makara, Stella, Office of Operations, Em- 
ployees’ Services Center 

Maxwell, Martha L., Guatemala 

McLain, Carl E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Menter, Sanford, Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral 

Miller, Dudley W., Bureau of Personnel 

Moffett, James D., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Nelson, Cardozo V., Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices Division 

Nelson, Roy C., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Phelan Jr., George R., Athens 

Pope, Rosamond A., Naples 

Proctor, John L., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Pruden, John Stephen, Bangkok 

Redd Jr., John H., Office of Security 

Ridley, Christine W., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments 

Saunders, Dorothy M., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Sedilacek, Donald E., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Shapiro, Goodwin, Consular Affairs 

Shaw, C. Grant, Communications Center 

Spielman, Herbert, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Stafford, Walter E., Operations Center 

Stoneman, Elvyn A., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Geographer 
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Toon, Malcolm, European Affairs 

Vaky, Viron P., Inter-American Affairs 

Verdin, Ruth V., San Salvador 

Wald, Howard F., European Affairs 

White, Robert W., Office of Security 

Wood, Doris E., New Delhi 

Woodbury, Wendell W., International Or- 
ganization Affairs @ 


145th Foreign Service 
class is sworn in 


Thirty-one members of the 145th 
class of the Foreign Service were 
sworn in at a ceremony in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room on January 4. The 
class includes 10 women. Fourteen of 
the new officers are starting their 
careers in State assigned to the politi- 
cal cone, seven to consular, six to 
administrative and four to economic/ 
commercial. 

The average age of the class is 
29. Members hail from 16 states and 
the District of Columbia—New York 
leading with five. Two were born 
abroad—in the Canal Zone and West 
Germany. The officers hold 58 col- 
lege and graduate degrees, including 
31 bachelors or equivalents, 16 mas- 
ters, seven doctorates in philosophy 
and four doctorates in law and jur- 
isprudence. They have attended many 
foreign institutions of higher learning: 
the American University in Beirut, 
Sorbonne in Paris, University of 
Copenhagen, Delhi University and the 
University of Madrid. 


Many have had overseas experi- 
ence. The class includes three 
teachers of English abroad—Berna- 
dette Allen, who taught in France; 
Alfred Fonteneau, in Senegal; and 
Daniel Keller, in Taiwan; two former 
Peace Corps volunteers—Mr. Fon- 
teneau, in Senegal, and Sharon Ar- 
mour, who served in the Ivory Coast; 
a director of a binational center in 
Colombia—John Kennedy; a former 
student intern in the Department— 
Peter Chase; and two captains in the 
Air Force—Gregory Sanford and 
Jacques Stanitz. 

Members of the 145th class, 
pictured below, are, seated, left to 
right, John Christian Kennedy, Jo- 
seph LeBaron, Eric Edelman, Karen 
Widess, deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel Robert Gershenson, Jo 
Ellen Powell, Patricia A. Butenis, 
Gregory V. Powell, Jonathan P. 
Brecht. Standing, left to right: Daniel 
D. Darrach, Richard N. Kilpatrick, 
course coordinator; Ronald J. 
Kramer, Bernadette Allen, N. 
Nicholas Hendershot, Gregory W. 
Sannford, Jacques Stanitz III, Eunice 
S. Reddick, Grant Aldonas, Gerard 
Gallucci, Daniel F. Keller, John C. 
Tucker, E. Webb Spradley, Claretta 
K. Scott, Peter H. Chase, Katharine 
S. Mitchell, John R. Walser, Alfred 
F. Fonteneau, Jon R. Purnell, Mary 
Jean Kelly, H. Marshall Carter, Brent 
E. Blaschke, Sharon Armour, Alfreda 
Meyers, J. Royal Roseberry, and Eric 
D. Tunis, deputy coordinator. 
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144th Foreign Service 
class graduates 


Twenty-eight members of the 
144th class of the Foreign Service 
have completed their orientation 
studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. The class, with an average age 
of 29, includes six women. 

The State officers come from 18 
states and the District of 
Columbia—New York leading with 
five. Twelve members have been as- 
signed to the political cone, six to 
consular, and five each to economic/ 
commercial and administrative. The 
members hold 28 bachelor degrees or 
their equivalents, 16 masters, 6 doc- 
torates in philosophy and 3 doctorates 
in law and jurisprudence. Four offi- 
cers were former Peace Corps volun- 
teers. They are Philip Covington, who 
served in Afghanistan; Francis 
Cheever, in Tunisia; Jerry Leach, in 
Turkey; and Gerald Hanisch, in 
Uganda. One member was a former 
university lecturer in New Guinea. 
Three are attorneys. Several have 
served in other Government agencies 
and the U.S. armed forces. 

State members, pictured in the 
adjoining photo, are, front row, left 
to right: John W. Lowe; Joan L. 
Harrell; Edmund E. Atkins; Robert A. 
Callard; Thomas M. Tracy, assistant 
secretary for administration; Gerald 
L. Hanisch; Ross Petras; Alejandro 
D. Wolff; William N. Harlow. 
Standing, left to right: Kenneth M. 
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Peoples; Richard N. Kilpatrick, 
course coordinator; Laraine N. Carter; 
John K. Bauman; Mark S. Woerner; 
Maurice M. Cook; Harlan K. Cohen; 
Eleanor B. Sutter; Vivienne Z. 
Ascher; Sterling Johnson; Jerry W. 
Leach; Francis S. Cheever Jr.; Peter 
Flournoy; Philip S. Covington; David 
R. VanValkenburg; William E. 
Lucas; Cassie L. Ghee; Olin W. 
Morrow; Cassius C. Johnson; Laura 
D. Faux; James D. Earl; Eric D. 
Tunis, deputy coordinator. 


Safety of life at sea 


The working group on safety of 
navigation of the Subcommittee on 
Safety of Life at Sea will conduct an 
open meeting on February 20 in 
Room 3201, U.S. Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, 2100 Second Street S.W., at 
9:30 a.m. The purpose is to discuss 
routing of ships; matters related to the 
1972 collision regulations; ship 
movement reporting systems; omega 
differentia! correction systems; ship- 
borne navigational aids and related 
equipment; accuracy requirements 
and harmonization of radio navigation 
systems; world-wide VHF naviga- 
tional channels; and matters related to 
search and rescue. Requests for fur- 
ther information should be directed to 
Captain D.B. Charter, Jr., % Com- 
mandant (G-WLE/11), U.S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, 2100 Second 
Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20593, telephone (202) 426-1934. & 
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—/(Continued from Page 71) 


William Clarke Vyse, 84, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 11. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1920, he served as consular 
officer in Ottawa, Winnipeg, Paris, 
Algiers, Habana, Nueva Gerona, 
Windsor, Stuttgart, Shangahi, Buenos 
Aires, Agua Prieta and Medellin. He 
retired in 1953. 

Mr. Vyse, a native of New York, 
attended the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, 
the George Washington Law School 
and the School of Aeronautics at 
Princeton University. He served in 
the Army, 1917-19. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, of 2404-3A Mariposa 
West, Laguna Hills, Calif. 92635. 


Frederik Van Den Arend, 85, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
on October 8. A graduate of Harvard 
University, Mr. Van Den Arend 
worked with an exporting and im- 
porting firm in the United States and 
Madagascar before joining the 
Foreign Service in 1923. He served as 
consular officer in Leipzig, Pernam- 
buco, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Surabaya, Lourenco Marques, Beira 
and Batavia. Later in his career, he 
served as consul general in Chung- 
king, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Mr. 
Van Den Arend retired in 1954. He 
leaves no known survivors. 


Mary C. Pratt Herter, 84, 
widow of Christian A. Herter, who 
was Secretary of State during the sec- 
ond Eisenhower administration, died 
of a stroke on January 3, while visit- 
ing her son in New Mexico. She was 
born in Brooklyn and was the grand- 
daughter of Charles Pratt, founder of 
the Pratt Institute in New York. After 
her husband’s death in 1966, Mrs. 
Herter was active in the Arthritis 
Foundation and the Hearing and 
Speech Center at Children’s Hospital. 
Survivors include four children, 15 
grandchildren and seven great-grand- 
children. The family suggests contri- 
butions to the Hearing and Speech 
Center, Children’s Hospital National 
Medical Center in Washington, or to 
the Christian A. Herter Center, 1175 
Soldier’s Field Rd., Allston, Mass. @ 
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Theodore P. Kroll, 45, a For- 
eign Service security officer assigned 
to the Washington Field Office, died 
of cancer on January 8. He joined the 

Service in 1962, 
and was a diplo- 
matic courier in 
Manila, Frankfurt 
and the Depart- 
ment. In 1968, he 
became a security 
officer and served 
in Brussels and 
The Hague before 
returning to the 

Mr. Kroll Department in 
1975. 

Mr. Kroll was in the Marine 
Corps, 1952-56. He attended Phoenix 
College and the University of Ari- 
zona, where he received his bach- 
elor’s in 1961. Survivors include his 
wife, 4313 Markwood Lane, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030, and two sons. 


Grover W. Penberthy, 55, a 
Foreign Service officer assigned to 
the Department since 1978, died after 
open heart surgery at Cleveland 

Clinic, January 
31. Since Sep- 
tember, he was 
director of the 
Office of Sys- 
tematic Review in 
the Classification/ 
Declassification 
Center, and 
served the pre- 
vious year as an 
Mr. Penberthy attorney in the 
Legal Adviser’s Office. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1955, Mr. Penberthy was a visa offi- 
cer in Bonn for one year, and was 
then assigned to Berlin as political 
officer and, later, legal officer. Re- 
turning to the Department in 1960, he 
became a supervisory placement spe- 
cialist. He went to Belgrade as politi- 
cal officer in 1965. After a detail to 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Mr. Penberthy served in Bel- 
fast as consul general, 1971-74. He 
was counselor for political affairs in 
Monrovia and then was appointed 
consul general in Curacao, his last 
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overseas post, in 1977. 

Born in Detroit, Mr. Penberthy 
earned bachelor’s and law degrees 
from the University of Michigan, and 
was a member of the Michigan, Ore- 
gon, U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
and U.S. Supreme Court bars. As an 
attorney for the State of Oregon in the 
early ’50s, he served on the Statute 
Revision Council and was executive 
secretary of the Legislative Interim 
Committee, 1953-55. During World 
War II, he was a bombadier with the 
Army’s 8th Air Force in Europe and 
was awarded the Air Medal. Mr. Pen- 
berthy received the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1974. 
He is survived by his wife, of 3214 
Woodbine St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
20015, four children and two 
brothers. The family suggests contri- 
butions to the American Diabetes As- 
sociation. 


Raymond P. Ludden, 70, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
December 12. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts and earned a bachelor’s in 
foreign service from Georgetown 
University before joining the Service 
in 1931. After an initial assignment to 
Liverpool, Mr. Ludden spent the next 
17 years of his career in the Far East, 
serving as consular officer in a variety 
of posts, including Tsinan, Yoko- 
hama, Mukden, Canton, Chungking 
and Kunming. In Peiping, he was a 
language officer. He served on con- 
secutive details to the staff of the 
commanding general of U.S. Army 
forces in China, Burma and India, in 
1943, and to the U.S. Army observer 
section in Yenan, in 1944. Assigned 
to Nanking in 1946, he was first sec- 
retary and consular officer until his 
last Far East assignment, to Canton, 
in 1948, where he served as consul 
general. 

Mr. Ludden was appointed coun- 
selor in Dublin in 1949 and, later that 
year, became counselor and special 
assistant to the ambassador in Brus- 
sels. In 1952, he was appointed coun- 
selor in Paris, returning to the De- 
partment in 1954. His last overseas 
post was Dusseldorf, where he went 
as consul general in 1957. Mr. Lud- 


den retired in 1962. Survivors include 
his wife, of 30 Captain Nickerson 
Rd., South Yarmouth, Mass. 02664, 
and a son. 


William P. Hughes, 68, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer who spe- 
cialized in inter-American affairs, 
died on December 30. Born in Texas, 
he graduated from Baylor University 
and went on to earn a master’s at 
Harvard in 1938. He was a comp- 
troller at Gallaudet College for three 
years, and then became an under- 
writer for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in 1941. From 1942 until 
1944, he was an administrative offi- 
cer in Tegucigalpa, then in Rio de 
Janeiro, for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, one of the old war 
agencies. 

In 1945, Mr. Hughes joined the 
Department as an administrative 
analyst. Converting to the Foreign 
Service in 1947, he was assigned to 
Mexico until 1949, when he returned 
to the Department. After brief as- 
signments to the Office of American 
Republic Affairs and the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, he converted 
back to Civil Service and returned to 
Harvard on an advanced management 
study detail. He served as budget and 
financial officer for the International 
Boundary-Water Commission and, in 
1954, became chief of the Office of 
Foreign Buildings. Mr. Hughes went 
overseas as a Foreign Service officer 
once again in 1960, appointed consul 
general in La Paz. He also served as 
consul general and principal officer in 
Cuidad Juarez before retiring in 1971. 

Survivors include his wife, of 
5525 Westside Dr., El Paso, Tex. 
79932, and two sons. 


James F. Amory, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 30. His first post was 
Bombay, where he served from 1948 
until 1950, when he returned to the 
Department. Assignments to Hel- 
sinki, in 1953, and Paris, in 1955, 
were followed by a detail to the De- 
partment of Commerce in 1959. After 
serving as a commercial trainee, Mr. 
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Amory was appointed commercial 
officer in Bern and then Frankfurt. In 
1968, he was assigned to Bonn, his 
last post, as economic and commer- 
cial officer. He retired in 1971. 

Mr. Amory graduated from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, and earned two 
master’s degrees at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He served in the Army, 
1942-46. Survivors include his wife, 
of Plum Tree Cottage, Dittisham, 
Devon TQ6 OEX, England. 


Frank England, 69, a retired 
Foreign Service employee, died on 
December 12. Born in England, he 
was the owner and manager of a 
travel agency for 11 years, and was a 
transportation inspector in London, 
1936-43. His government employ- 
ment began with the old Office of 
War Information, where he was a 
transportation chief. Joining the 
Foreign Service in 1946, Mr. England 
was assigned to London as chief of 
operation services. In 1949, he was 
transferred to Seoul for one year, as 
supply officer in the Army liaison of- 
fice. In Vienna, his next post, he was 
appointed property controls super- 
visor, and became general services 
officer and then special assistant in 
the administrative division. Returning 
to the Department in 1956, he served 
as administrative officer until assign- 
ment to Paris, where he served from 
1962 until 1965. He remained in the 
Department as administrative officer 
until his retirement in 1970. Survivors 
include his wife, of ‘‘Karma 
Killick’’—Headley Road, Gray- 
shott—near Hindhead, England. 


Edward G. Boehm, 60, a retired 
Foreign Service accountant, died of 
heart failure in Sarasota, Fla., on 
December 19. He worked as an 
accountant for several Government 
agencies, including the Veteran’s 
Administration, the General Services 
Administration and the International 
Cooperation Agency, before joining 
the Department in 1960 as a systems 
accountant. Progressing to supervis- 
ory budget analyst, financial man- 
agement system analyst and 
supervisory accountant, he converted 
to the Foreign Service in 1966 and 
became chief of the Financial Serv- 
ices Division. He retired in 1973. 
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Mr. Boehm, a native of New 
York, was a graduate of Benjamin 
Franklin University, Washington. He 
served with an Army evacuation unit 
in Europe during World War II. He 
leaves his wife, of 3235 Gulf of 
Mexico Drive, Long Boat Key, Fla. 
33548, five daughters, two sons, two 
brothers, one sister and seven grand- 
children. 


Harriet K. Miller, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 4. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1951, she did clerical work 
during the early part of her career, 
serving in Bogota, Jerusalem, Istan- 
bul, Paris, Kabul and Lima. In 1967, 
she was appointed consular officer in 
Lagos. She also served as consular 
officer in Buenos Aires, Hong Kong 
and Cairo before retiring in 1977. 
There are no known survivors. 


Wanda Lewis, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service secretary, died after a 
heart attack, in Berwick, Pa., on De- 
cember 16. Her 22-year career in- 

cluded assign- 
ments to Ran- 
goon, Frankfurt, 
Djakarta, Tel 
Aviv and Italy, as 
well as details to 
Vienna and Hel- 
sinki for meetings 
of the SALT 
talks. She retired 
in 1973. During 

Ms. Lewis World War II, 
Ms. Lewis served with the WAVES. 
After the war, she was employed by 
an insurance securities corporation in 
California, and then the Automotive 
Safety Foundation in Washington. 
She is survived by a sister, a brother, 
three nieces and one nephew. 


Elizabeth Mirabella, 53, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Secretary and 
wife of retired Foreign Service officer 
John Mirabella, died of cancer on 
January 12, after a long illness. Join- 
ing the Foreign Service in 1950, she 
served in Berlin, Paris, Asmara, La- 
hore, Manila and the Department. She 
was assigned to the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research when she retired 
in 1978. Ms. Mirabella is survived by 
her husband, of 3052 Covington St., 
Fairfax, Va. 22031, and a son. 
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Julia Mueller, 69, a retired 
Foreign Service secretary, died on 
December 8. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1946, she drew assign- 
ments to Manila, Pretoria, London, 
Djakarta, Kingston, Ankara and 
Mexico City. She retired in 1969. 
There are no known survivors. 


Lorraine L. Sonne, 54, a retired 
Foreign Service secretary, died on 
October 29. She joined the Foreign 
Service in 1965 and served in 
Frankfurt, Djakarta, Vienna, the 
Bureau of European Affairs, Tel Aviv 
and Ottawa. Ms. Sonne retired in 
1976. Survivors include her sister, 
Lillian Asbra, of 2712 Arguello Dr., 
Burlingame, Cal. 94010. 


John Burdon Ocheltree, 76, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
of cancer in the Wisconsin Avenue 
Nursing Home, on December 21. Mr. 
Ocheltree, a native of California, 
graduated from the University of 
Nevada, and was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University in England. He re- 
ceived a master’s from Princeton in 
1931. His first Foreign Service as- 
signment was to Hamburg in 1931 as 
consular officer. Subsequent posts in- 
cluded Seville, San Jose, Port-au- 
Prince, Curacao, Havana and God- 
thaab. Mr. Ocheltree served on a de- 
tail to assist the U.S. representative 
on Honduran-Nicaraguan boundary 
mediation, and was assistant chief of 
the Department’s Caribbean office for 
one year. In 1947, he was assigned to 
Rio de Janeiro, where he served as 
first secretary and consul general. His 
last overseas assignment was to Rome 
in 1951, as first secretary and consul 
general. Mr. Ocheltree retired in 
1953. He leaves his wife, of 4000 
Cathedral Av., N.W., Apt. 132B, 
Wash., D.C. 20016, two daughters 
and five grandchildren. 


J. Eric Atkinson, 80, father of 
Emily Stabler, wife of Ambassador 
(Ret.) Wells Stabler, and father of 
Susan Lukens, wife of Cape Town 
consul general Alan W. Lukens, died 
suddenly at his home on September 
19. He is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth; two other daughters, and 14 
grandchildren. 

—(Continued on Page 69) 
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